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The Prince of Wales’s 
Letter to the Society 
of Arts. 





T is ground for no ordi- 
nary gratification to 
those who have devoted 
years of patient effort to 
the subject of sanitary 
reform, to find a por- 
tion of the question so 
seriously taken up by 
his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. On the 
very day on which at- 
tention was called in our 
columns to the propriety 
of re-considering the im- 
portant desideratum of 
the direct application of 
rainfall to domestic con- 
sumption, a letter from 








the Prince, in his capa- 
city of President of the | 
Society of Arts, to the 
chairman of that asso- 
ciation, was published, 
calling attention to the 
inquiry ‘“‘how far the 
great natural resources 
of the kingdom might, by some large and com- 
prehensive scheme of a national character, 
adapted to the varying specialities and wants of 
districts, be turned to account, for the benefit, 
not merely of a few large centres of population, 
but for the advantage of the general body of 
the nation at large.” A grand national issae, 
the vital importance of which becomes each 
year more pressing, is thus, for the first time, 
raised in a tone commensurate with its import- 
ance. “The immediate occasion, we may venture 
to conjecture, that drew the attention of his 
Royal Highness to a matter so deeply affect- 
ing the welfare of that class of his future sub- 
jects whose interests are, as a rule, but too little 
cared for by projectors of great undertakings, 
has been the Manchester and Thirlmere project. 
This scheme, while it has come to the front of 
the movement, is, it should be remembered, but 
one of avery large and very questionable class 
of projects. The ideas of tapping the fountain- 
heads of the Welsh, the Cumberland, and the 
Westmoreland rivers, and of diverting a con- 
siderable portion of the waters of the Severn, 
the Wye, the Eden, or the Dove, for distances 
varying from 135 to 270 miles, into the water- 
shed of the Thames, for the supply of London, 
have each found advocates and projectors. In 
each of these cases, as in that of Manchester 
and Thirlmere, the question has been brought 
forward as if the s.le issue to be determined 
were this: “ A population of such a magnitude 
requires water. It can obtain what it requires, 





source. All that remains is to settle with the 
proprietors of the source in question; and no 
one else has any business to interfere.” 

The fatal error in this line of argument lies in 
the fact that it entirely ignores the main point 
of the steady increase of the population of the 
whole country. Owing to causes which are not 
in every case of permanent operation, increase of 
density of population has occurred at certain 
centres at a rate more than double that which 


rainfall in either of these main districts, and 
the population resident within its limits, has 
never been calculated. But if we take the case 
of the province in which the rainfall is the 
least, and the population the largest, namely, 
the Thames Valley, we shall see that there can 
be no sound reason assigned for seeking a water 
supply beyond the natural limits of the water- 
shed. The Thames basin covers 3,300,000 acres. 
The least amount of annual rainfall known to 








takes place over the total area of the country. 
But new centres may, and in point of fact do, 
continually develope themselves. The im- 
porrance of existing centres thus proportion- 
ately, or even actually, diminishes. Thus the 
population of certain iron districts is now on 
the decline; owing to the exceptional advan- 
tages, as to economy of production, which are 
enjoyed in the Cleveland district, And even 
apart from the question of centres, the steady 
increase in the fertility of human life displayed 
by the whole country is a feature of national 
promise which it is pure folly to ignore. The 
country does not grow so fast asthe towns. But 
the country grows rapidly. Its requirements in 
that “article of prime necessity,’ water, are 
increasing every year. Not only, in the words 
of the Prince of Wales, is it now the case “ that 
the smaller localities must make the best shift 
they can, and are in many cases all but with- 
out supply at all,’ but prujects are brought | 
forward which, if carried out, will make it im- | 
possible hereafter to remedy that evil. It is 
essential, before legislative sanction be given to 
any of these gigantic schemes, that the question 
how far it is matter of sound policy to attempt 
to override the natural indications of physical 
geography should be fully debated and set at 
rest. 

If we borrow a few figures from the author 
of an exhaustive article on the water supply of 
London, in the British Quarterly Review for 
October, 1874, we find that one per cent. of the 
annual rainfall of England is enough to supply 
the entire population of the country with fifty 
tons of water per head per annum. If the area 
and population of the British Islands be taken, 
instead of that of England alone, the proportion 
required would be considerably less. The whole 
area of England is now actually divided, by 
Nature herself, into certain water-shed districts. 
These may be advantageously massed in ten 
naturally-bounded engineering provinces or dis- 
tricts, of which four throw the waters to the 
east, two to the south, and four to the west. Of 
these, the eastern and western provinces are 
drained by the principal rivers of the island. 
The shorter southern slopes are drained by 
shorter and more numerous streams, which have 
not sufficient height of course to unite in main 
channels. Each district, however, has its own 
physical peculiarities, which must be studied by 
any one who would intelligently deal with the 
question of its proper rainfall and outfall. The 


have occurred over this area was in the year 
1832, when 16:1 in. were registered. The supply 
in that year, then, was 5,318 millions of tons of 
water. Take the population at the outside 
figure of five million souls, 250 millions out 
of 5,313 million tons of water would be the 
utmost they could require within the year, or 
less than five per cent. of the supply. Is it 
deserving of serious discussion whether it can 
be really worth while to go for 180, or even for 
270, miles to rob another water-shed of a 
treasure which is so freely allowed to run to 
waste at our very doors? The question is one 
that answers itself. 

The endeavours of the Society of Arts to give 
effect to the invitation of the Prince of Wales 
may take one of two main courses. It may 
either be attempted to elicit and discuss the 
main features of “some large and comprehen- 
sive scheme of a national character” ; or it may 
be thought wiser to take counsel as to the steps 
necessary to take in order to form a solid and 
substantial judgment as to the best, or, indeed, 
the only proper, scheme. The first method is 
that which most naturally suggests itself to the 
English mind. It is one that, no doubt, would 
meet with prompt response from a very large 
number of persons. When the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers, in 1849, advertised 
for plans for the purification of the river Thames, 
no fewer than 116 separate projects were sent 
in and submitted for discussion. If thearea be 
enlarged from that of the Thames valley to that 
of all England, and if, instead of the- single 
detail of the protection of one river, the entire 
subject of the supply of pure water be thrown 
open for discussion, the amount of labour that 
will be thrown on the investigating body will be 
such as utterly to break it down. In the 
absence of either professional machinery for 
the determination of normal facts, or judicial 
authority for the sifting, as well as for the col- 
lection of evidence, an inquiry of a satisfactory 
nature would be utterly impossible, within any 
assignable limits of time. We have more than 
once called attention to the great loss of time 
and of valuable energy that is due to our habit 
of discussing matters in coteries, without 
coming to any definite conclusion. It is not so 
very long since we saw this course adopted 
with reference to a subject which cannot be 
dissociated from the question of water-supply, 
namely, that of the disposal of sewage. 
We had to refer to discussions at the 








at a cost which it is ready to pay, from such a 


proportion between the total amount of annual 


meeting of the British Association, at the 
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rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Theatre 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and in 
two or three other places almost simultaneously. 
At each of these mectings the same features 
were reproduced. Earnest men, more or less 
capable of clearly stating their views to a 
mixed audience, seized the opportunity to bring 
forward their several hobbies—using the word 
in a respectful sense. At as much length as 
the rules of each gathering allowed, each pro- 
jector insisted on his own experience, for—at 
least in the case of the Society of Arts—pure 
project was wisely excluded from discussion. 
Such experience, however, was made to assume 
the form of ew parte evidence, as invariably 
will be the case in any but a judicial inquiry. 
There was a good-natured objection to inter- 
ruption of the speakers, even by pertinent cross 
questions. Each theory thus put forward in the 
guise of practice, was followed, and contradicted, 
by another similarly urged. Much that was 
desirable to know was, no doubt, thus brought 
forward. But it was left pretty much in the 
character of undigested information. No certain, 
definite, normal principles were extracted and 
sanctioned by common consent at either meeting. 
The main question got no forwarder. Facts, no 
doubt, were published, and rendered to some 
extent permanently accessible, and that is some- 
thing. But after all these conferences, and 
collections of evidence, we are unaware that 
a single rule of general practice has been laid 
down, as the result of years of discussion, for 
the guidance of the sanitary engineer, or for 
that of either the urban or sanitary authorities 
throughout the country. And with the present 
winter season the whole matter is begun again 
at the very beginning, in the controversy between 
Captain Calver and Sir J. W. Bazalgette, with 
as much freshness, vigour, and absence of deter- 
mined principle of action as if neither British 
Association, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Society of Arts, nor any other body had ever 
given an hour’s time to the subject. 

If, then, wisdom comes by experience, we 
venture to suggest that it is requisite to do 
something of a very different nature from 
asking projectors for plans, and discussing them, 
when sent in, either publicly or privately. The 
only response which the Society of Arts can 
give that will rise to the importance of the 
question, must be laid down on quite different 
lines from those which were adopted for its 
sewage conference. We have none of us for- 
gotten that it was from the bosom of the 
Society of Arts that the project of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 originally issued. But that 
was not carried out by inviting indiscriminate 
proposals, and discussing them with interminable 
and ineffective patience. The organisation of 
a special authority, competent to deal with the 
subject, was the step which converted the 
wishes of a number of estimable gentlemen 
into a great and beneficent fact. It is in the 
same direction that we can alone now look for 
any really efficient aid from the councils of the 
Society. What they have to offer to their royal 
president is not advice as to detailed plans, but 
suggestions as to a method in which a great 
national subject may be dealt with, once and 
for all, ina manner worthy of a great nation. 
It is for the Society of Arts to suggest that if 
we constantly fritter away the observations we 
make, and the experience we collect, the water- 
supply *‘ question” and the sewage “ question” 
will be in the same unsatisfactory state in 1901 
as that in which they now are. Confining our 
remarks to the first, the subject of His Royal 
Highness’s letter, it must be allowed that the 
mere admission of the fact that the question of 
water supply is, at this moment, an entirely 
open one, is little less than an admission how 
very little we have advanced beyond a state of 
barbarism in the matter. The requirements of 
the case are so simple, the facts bearing upon 
it are so few, so definite, and so capable of 
being exactly ascertained, that it is positively 
humiliating to be told that as yet we have not 
got beyond the stage of opinion. Difference of 
opinion, in such a matter as this, is only a 
euphuism for ignorance of fact. 

If we are asked why, in the present state of 
physical science, and of engineering efficiency, 
it is the case that our “smaller towns and 
villages are dependent on accidental sources of 
water supply”; that “our great cities and 
populous towns are, each for itself, taking steps 
to procure an improved and enlarged supply”; 
and that we are entirely destitute of any “large 
and comprehensive scheme of a national cha« 
racter”; we must take leave to reply by a single 


observation. England, alone among the great 
European States, has no such thing as a depart- 
ment, or as a Minister, of Public Works. Not 
that no money is spent by the public in order to 
obtain some administrative guidance on these 
points. We have numerous officials of high 
rank and large pay, but their national utility,— 
in such a matter, for instance, as that under 
| discussion,—is reduced tw little or nothing by want 
of system. We have a Board of Trade that pro- 
_fesses to rule our railways, although it is unable 
at this moment, after fifty years of experience, 
to tell what it costs to convey a hundred tons of 
loaded train for a mile on any railway in the 
| United Kingdom. We have a Board of Works, 
_as to the functions and operation of which it is 
necessary to have some special knowledge, in 
order to be able to form any definite idea. We 
have a Local Government Board, the chief 
function of which appears hitherto to have been 
the encouragement of that very mode of taking 
steps, each great town for itself, irrespective of 
the common benefit, of which the Prince of 
| Wales so justly questions the propriety. We 
have a large vestry-elected Board of Local 
Metropolitan Government, which has spent from 
four to five millions on a system of drainage 
based on the assumption that the sewage which 
|it takes more than six hours to pump up is all 
turned out on the top of the tide. If we want 
any improvement in a harbour, we have to go 
to the naval authorities of the Admiralty; 
and if we want to work a colliery or mine, 
we find ourselves under the orders of the 
Home Secretary. If we want to make an 
additional half-mile of railway, we have toapply 
to Parliament for authorisation. It is not the 
case that we are let alone, without administra- 
tive superintendence, to carry on our public 
works as we like. We are hedged in by restric- 
tions on every side; but the restricting powers 
are not on speaking terms with one another. At 
times, as in the recent case with regard to third- 
class traffic on one of the London railways, 
they may be said to be virtually at law with 
one another. .So permanent is the hitch arising 
from this state of things, that notwithstanding 
the serious damage inflicted on a large portion 
of the metropolis by the floods of the Thames 
last year, no one has yet been able to ascertain 
which is the responsible authority in the matter; 
and Southwark and Lambeth are thus left to 
pray to Hercules, or any other invisible pro- 
tector, for low tides and west winds at certain 
seasons of the yeur. What has been done to 
protect that large mass of suffering Londoners 
is briefly told. It is nothing. 

Let us look at the youngest member of the Euro- 
pean family of nations. The union which was 
effected by Egbert in England has been accom- 
plished by Victor Emmanuel in Italy. Astothe 
inducement for, and the power of, regarding our 
great river courses as essentially national ques- 
tions, we have thus, by more than 1,000 years, the 
start of the Italians. At the present moment 
we have no public survey of the Thames valley. 
We do not know how much water comes down 
it in a flood. We have to take from private 


es 


the area and the population of each; the height 
above the sea, and the topographical position of 
the chief towns; the number, elevation, and area, 
of the hills and table-lands ; the area of woods, 
lakes, and marshes ; the number, length, sec. 
tions, and volumes of the water-courses; and 
observations of the rainfall, temperature, and 
barometric pressure. It results from this table 
that there is an average length of 1,080 yards of 
water-course, and a mean area of 163 acres of 
stagnant water, pools, or marshes, for every 
square mile of territory. What machinery 
would have to be put in motion in order to obtain 
a similar hydrographic compendium of the 
United Kingdom ? 

A second table contains the hydrometric 
synopsis of one hundred rivers and torrents of 
Italy. It gives an exact idea of the capacity 
and distribution of the principal water-courses, 
It is needless to say that we have no such in. 
formation with regard to those of England. The 
third table gives an account of the water-courses 
regulated at the charge of the State; the fourth, 
of the water-courses administered by companies ; 
and the fifth, which is only as yet complete for 
twenty-four provinces, gives the statistics of the 
utilisation of the public works. The State now 
takes care of 404 miles of river-bank of the first 
class ; 8,171 miles of river-bank of the second 
class; 1,853 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals; 600 miles of rivers or canals for irriga- 
tion; and 1,051 miles of the same for drainage. 
Of companies connected with water-courses 
there exist 825; dealing with 7,196 miles of 
channel. These works protect 512,000 acres, 
drain 1,995,000 acres, and serve for various 
purposes a further area of 1,720 acres. In the 
twelve provinces of which the returns are com- 
plete the utilised water-power is equal to a 
dynamical force of 43,000 horse power, requir: 
ing the tendence of 11,282 workmen. The last 
of the six tables is a compendium of the results 
of the water administration, showing that up- 
wards of 10,000,000 acres of land have been 
protected by public or private works, and that 
another million of acres are improved or in course 
of reclamation. 

With regard to the most important of the 
rivers of Italy, the Po, the special information 
which the Public Works Department has col- 
lected and published with reference to its course 
contrasts very painfully with our own state of 
contented ignorance as to the actual phenomena 
and state of the Thames, the Severn, the Shan- 
non, or any other important river of the United 
Kingdom. Between 1872 and 1874 the entire 
course of the Po was levelled on each bank. 
The crests of the banks, the flood high-water 
lines, the levels of the meadows, the lowest 
water-levels in summer, and the maximum and 
mean depths of the river, were all ascertained, 
recorded, plotted, and referred to permanent 
bench-marks, and to a base-line 10 métres below 
mean sea-level. The length of the section on 
| the right bank is 350 miles 600 yards ; that on 
‘the left bank is 349 miles 441 yards. The sec- 
| tions are drawn on the scale of 1 in 15,000 hori- 
zontal, and 1 in 200 vertical. The distances are 








sources our information as to its rainfall and | progressively numbered in kilométres, and the 
summer flow. We are ignorant of those ele- | publication of the drawings gives every detail 
ments with regard to its principal affluents. We | requisite for a full knowledge of the river. 
are helpless in che presence of an overflow in| Numerous cross sections, plans and sections of 
the metropolis itself. All these things we speak! affluents, and above 200 diagrams of daily 


of as problems as insoluble as “the water 
supply question.” 

Let us look at Italy. The Director-General 
of Hydraulic Works in Italy read at the Geo- 
graphical International Congress, held at Paris 
in 1875, a report on the water systems of Italy, 
the materials for which had been collected by 
| the Department of Public Works. The systematic 
inquiry which repeatedly, especially in the year 
1872, we pointed out as the first step to be taken 
towards any serious attempt at solving the grave 
sanitary problem of water supply and disposal 
of drainage, has been efficiently undertaken by 
the Italian Government. Although their infor. 
mation is not yet complete, it is rapidly in course 
of completion. Six large tables have already 
been published. It is not too much to say that 
if we had, as we have before suggested, corre- 
sponding tables accessible as to the water system 
of England, “the water-supply question” in 
any particular instance would be capable of 
satisfactory solution by any engineer of eminence 
in the course of a few hours. 

The first of these tables is entitled “ Hydro- 
graphic Compendium of the Italian Provixces ; 
with Orographic, Geographic, and Climatological 
References.” It contains data as to the hydro- 
graphy of sixty-nine provinces. It indicates 








' observations made on different hydrometers 


/erected on the embanked portions of the river, 
accompany the survey. Furnished with this 
| information, the Italian Government have com- 
'menced a series of works for the improvement of 
| the Po, the cost, the time for the completion, and 
the effect, of which can be distinctly foreseen. 
A separate Commission has investigated the sub- 
_ject of the inundations of the Tiber, which pre- 
sent a still closer parallel to those of the Thames, 
inasmuch as{ these calamities affect the capitals 
of the respective countries. The report of this 
Commission is exhaustive as to the history © 
these inundations, as well as with regard to 
the different schemes proposed to obviate them, 
and as to the project now in course of execu- 
tion for the defence of the city of Rome from 
| the river. d 
When we contrast the clear, exhaustive, 
orderly collection of the necessary physical 
facts of the hydrography of Italy, and the pub- 
lication of such information as is of public 
service, by the care of the Minister of Public 
Works, with the utter ignorance of these matters 
existing in this country, and the entire disregard 
of the suggestion that, before dealing-with the 
physical facts, it is necessary to have a —_-. 
prehensive view of their nature and mutua 
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relations, the result is at once instructive and 
humiliating. It is not the case that we spend 
no money in collecting information. We spend 
enormously large sums, which are almost entirely 
wasted, because the infornfation is collected for 
specific objects alone, and never co-ordinated or 
in any way preserved for public use. In our 
Ordnance Survey, especially where the hypso- 
metric and the geological observations are pub- 
lished, we have a basis more useful than any 
which the Italian Government had at the com- 
mencement of its care of the water-courses of 
Italy. Beyond this, for knowledge of rainfall, 
volumes of rivers, sections, schemes of naviga- 
tion, of irrigation, of protection, we have to 
depend almost entirely on private enterprise. 
The consequence is an almost total ignorance 
of some of the chief data of national prosperity; 
and the cropping up, constantly and repeatedly, 
of what are euphuistically called “questions,” 
such as the London main-drainage “ question,” 
the Manchester and Thirlmere “ question,” the 
auxiliary London water-supply “ question,” the 
future water-supply of London “question” (as 
to which Mr. Hassard takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity afforded by the publication of the Prince 
of Wales’s letter to advocate the transporting 
of the “great and undisputed rainfall” of the 
lake district to London), and the “ question” of 
the mode in which almost every urban and rural 
sanitary authority is making ducks and drakes 
of the ratepayers’ money, in the absence of any 
intelligent, well-informed, systematic plan or 
Ministerial advice or control. “Questions,” 
indeed, these things are; but they are so only 
in virtue of our disgraceful ignorance. Had we 
information such as that which the economical 
Government of Italy has understood that it 
would be advantageous to collect, few or none 
of these “ questions ” would now be open. Each 
of them could be settled, within a few days, by 
any competent engineer who was in possession 
of all the data. No one’s opinion is worth a 
farthing regarding any one of them, in the ab- 
sence of these data. If the initiation of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales brings this 
main fact into full relief, some hope may be 
entertained that we are about to enter on the 
only course that will, by substituting accurate 
knowledge for mere guesses, abolish our great 
plague of “ questions.” 








PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY’S LECTURES 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


TRANSITIONAL OR ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 


My last lecture dealt partially with the archi- 
tecture used in this country, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and known com- 
monly by the titles of Elizabethan and Jacobean. 
It may be appropriately called Transitional, for 
it was, as we then saw, varied in its character, 
and unsettled in its principles. 

Clinging to Medizevalism, in its affection for 
mullions, gables, and general picturesqueness, 
it nevertheless aimed at the regularity, measured 
symmetry, and details of Italian work. Columns, 
pilasters, balustrades, and cornices are evidenc2s 
of this intention, and if the style had lasted long 
enough to have enabled the workmen to acquire 
more thoroughly the grammar of their art, it 
might have led to a national style, combining 
freedom with order, —picturesqueness with 
purity of detail. 

This, however, was not to be,—a taste soon 
arose, which looked down on both Elizabethan 
and Gothic art alike, as barbarous. Disdaining 
compromises, and proud of its recently acquired 
knowledge, every form, till then familiar, was 
proscribed by the new taste, and our architecture 
was henceforth to wear an Italian dress. The 
works of the Elizabethan builders were, there- 
fore, as has been said, Transitional; marking, as 
it were, a truce before the battle,—a pause 
which heralded a revolution. The revival of 
purely Classical architecture will claim notice 
from us hereafter; and if we bear in mind the 
tendencies of modern taste around us at the 
present time, we shall, I think, find that it has 
lately been drifting in a direction not. very far 
removed from that taken by the architects of 
the Transition. 

Pps us, in illustration, pass in review the work 
some of the Elizabethan artists. We will 
ake an early and a late example,—Longleat 
Hall, in Wiltshire, and Crewe Hall, in Cheshire,— 
both of them important and interesting struc: 
tures. Longleat was built, it is believed, 
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between 1567 and 1579. It is dignified in its 
architecture, and displays many of the cha. 
racteristic signs of the times, to which I have 
before alluded. Thus, although it retains some 
Gothic details, no one could mistake it for a 
Medizval building. On the other hand, the 
absence of large single windows, with their 
cornices and pediments, would prevent an 
Italian of the Renaissance from declaring it his 
own. 

Longleat was, nevertheless, as is supposed, 
the work of an Italian, whose history, under the 
name of John of Padua, is somewhat obscure. 
His name is to be found in warrants of King 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The troubled 
existence of the latter did not admit of much 
culture of art, even if there had been any 
royal tendency in that direction. The great 
religious storm about to burst in persecution 
and bloodshed was already casting its baneful 
shadow on the land, and ecclesiastical disputes 
about religious doctrines, church ornaments, and 
vestments, pushéd other questions aside. 

The gaiety and magnificence of the Tudors 
seemed to have passed away, or, at least, to be 
in abeyance; and we pass, in our artistic review, 
from the days of Henry to those of Elizabeth, 
almost ignoring the brief and troubled existence 
of King Edward; turning away, perhaps not 
unwillingly, from the lurid glare which the flames 
of martyrdom cast, only too conspicuously, on 
the succeeding reign of his unattractive and 
morose sister. 

The change was considerable from the days of 
the “Merrie Monarch.” King Henry had a 
Tudor-like sense of his own importance. He 
would be a great king, of a great nation. His 


court must be magnificent. If he would brook | 
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The latter is a fair description of Longleat, and 
would apply also to most Italian palaces. 

The open central space was essentially a 
southern feature, based on Roman customs; 
which latter were, as we saw in our examination 
of Pompeii, a continuation of Greek traditions. 
By a system of natural development, the 
atrium of ancient Rome became, as a matter 
of course, the cortile of the Italian palace. But 
if the small inner court be a pleasing feature 
in the South, productive of shade, coolness, and 
shelter from the sun, its advantages are more 
than questionable in northern climes, and it was 
not generally adopted by the Transitional archi- 
tects of our own country. 

A square or oblong plan was the usual type 
in England; and if more room were required, 
wings were thrown out at each end, with the 
space between them unenclosed. There was 
reason as well as good sense in this method of 
design, for unless the building was of the 
dimensions of a palace, any enclosed court could 
only be small. The sun would rarely enter it, 
and it would become a source of damp, cold- 
ness, and discomfort to the rooms around it. In 
many of the cases in which such an arrange- 
ment has been adopted by the early builders, 
the experience of subsequent inhabitants has led 
them to cover over the court, and so convert it 
into an integral part of the house. 

At Longleat, we have the open spaces arranged 
as an Italian would have built them; but not 
altogether used in a similar manner. The Italian 
palaces were for towns; but our great nobles 
have ever thought more of their country seats 
than of their urban residences. The great 
palazzo in the narrow and crowded streets of 
southern towns, such as Rome, Florence, Pisa, 


no inferiority to the Pope, he would, on the! Siena, seems to turn inwards with a proud dis- 
other hand, allow of no derogation from his own |dain. The inner court was a badge of rank,— 


authority, in things ecclesiastical, as well as 
civil. He held intercourse with foreign artists, 
and sometimes, as when he went abroad to meet 
Francis I., at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 


he sought to revive the Old-World glories of | 


chivalry with its traditions of Medizval art. 
Although an Englishman of Englishmen, 
King Henry saw that other nations had ad- 


vanced further than his own in the direction of | 


artistic taste and refinement. He was therefore 
anxious to encourage progress in these matters, 
and with this view gave hospitality readily to 
foreigners, such as John of Padua. 

We accordingly find this personage regularly 
installed at Court, in virtue of a Royal Patent. 
It bears the date of 1544, and confers the new 
title of “ Devizor” of his Majesty’s buildings. 
We have here evidence of something like the 
position of a modern, or consulting architect, 
exercising a control of design and superintend- 
ence, but not devoting himself exclusively to a 
single work. We know less than could be 
wished of the doings of John of Padua, in virtue 
of his public appointment, but in addition to 
Longleat, he is said to have built old Somerset 
House, which has now entirely disappeared, to 
make way for the present building, designed by 
Sir W. Chambers, and completed not many years 
ago by the late Sir James Pennethorne. 

There is a considerable amount of resemblance 
in parts of the two designs, of Longleat and old 
Somerset House, which may betoken a common 
origin. John of Padua was certainly taken into 
favour by the Lord Protector Somerset, and the 
latter was engaged in building his palace, 
during the period of his authority in the State. 
Several payments to the architect are recorded 
by King Henry and King Edward, but his rela- 
tions to Somerset cannot be clearly ascertained, 
although we know that the moderate payment of 
2s. a day was assigned to him in his character of 
“ Devizor,” probably a retaining fee, to secure 
priority of service. The appointment was a 
new one, and was likely to arouse jealousy in 
times not too tolerant of foreigners. 

We may probably assume that Longleat was 
the work of John of Padua, and we shall -find 
much in its design and arrangement which will 
serve to prove the extent of Italian influence on 
the principlesadopted. The house is quadrangular 
on plan, with buildings arranged round inner 
courts of moderate dimensions. This was not 
a very usual form in England. We have, indeed, 
various examples of buildings erected around 
quadrangles of large size, as we saw at Haddon, 
oras may be found in most of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In such cases, how- 
ever, the quadrangle was the principal, and the 
building the secondary feature. We are in a 
conrt, with buildings, often isolated, around us ; 
not in a building with a court in the midst of it. 





a shelter from noise, heat, and bustle. With it, 
the living-rooms were naturally connected, and 
the open balconies and corridors around the 
court served as ante-rooms, as well as means of 
communication from room to room. 

In England the aspect of the house was out- 
wards,. and the windows were so placed as to 
command views of the country around. This is 
the case at Longleat, and we should expect it 
would be so in a great English country mansion ; 
for although a foreign designer would necessarily 
be allowed considerable latitude in architectural 
design, we may be sure that the owner, who 
would have to live in the house when built, 
would insist upon a voice as to its general 
arrangement and aspect. 

Passing from the dispos‘tion of the plan, we 
find in the exterior unmistakable evidence of 
Italian taste ; indeed, the latter is so predomi- 
nant, that but for the mullions, and a few other 
peculiarities, which may presently be noticed, we 
might almost fancy ourselves in presence of an 
Italian palace. We have the three orders super- 
imposed, in accordance with the revived Classic 
custom: first, the Doric; then, the Ionic; and, 
lastly, the Corinthian. The pilasters are well 
executed, with diameters diminishing from the 
lower-story to the higher. Each order has its 
appropriate entablature of architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, designed with due subordination of 
parts; and the whole is crowned by a regular 
balustrade. 

The pervading principle of the design of 
Longleat is that of horizontalism. Each floor 
is marked clearly and decidedly by the entabla- 
tures, and each story is distinguished by a 
different order of pilasters. There is a central 
entrance in a symmetrical front, and a very few 
additions and suppressions would give a com- 
plete Italian character to the whole com- 
position. 

On the other hand, we have the mullioned 
windows, so dear to Medizevalists, and the pro- 
jections common in Elizabethan work. These 
projections, indeed, are very pleasing, and serve 
to redeem the front from flatness and insipidity. 
They form buy windows, moreover, and so in- 
crease the internal space as well as the cheer- 
fulness of the rooms, and they mark the Transi- 
tional character of the design. 

Taken as a whole, Longleat is one of 
the most remarkable and beautiful buildings 
of the period, and the details indicate a purity 
of taste rarely to be found in other exam- 
ples. Whether it may be ascribed to John of 
Padua or not, the design is obviously the work 
of an architect of taste and refinement, ‘who was 
well accustomed to Italian work, and probably 
acquainted with Italian artists. ‘The latter were, 
as we know, beginning to be largely employed 
in different countries, and some skilled archi- 
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tects, as, for example, Vignola, are known to 
have stayed in France, and practised their art 
in that country. 

From Longleat we will now turn to Crewe Hall, 
in Cheshire,—a much later example, but, never- 
theless, not without some coincidences of prin- 
ciple, mixed with considerable individuality of its 
own. Crewe Ha!] was built from 1615 to 1636, 
about: half a century after Longleat. 

It may be interesting to notice some points 
characteristic of the time of which we are treat- 
ing, in the career of Sir Randulph Crewe, the re- 
storer of his family, as well as the builder of its 
home. He was born in 1558, probably at Nant- 
wich, in Cheshire. Following the profession of 
the law, he became Serjeant about 1615, and was 
one of the earliest members of Serjeants’ Inn, 
which has lately, as you are aware, been dis- 
established and disendowed by the Serjeants 
themselves. 

Sir Randulph Crewe became Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in January, 1625, 
and his portrait long udorned the walls of Ser- 
jeants’ Inn. The times were full of trouble for 
public men, as Sir Randulph soon found, to his 
cost ; for he was dismissed from his high office by 
King Charles I., after a tenure of less than two 
years. 

The historian Fuller thus records the fall 
of the Lord Chief Justice :—‘ King Charles’s 
occasions,” he says, “ calling for speedy supplies 
of money, some great ones adjudged it unsafe to 
venture on a Parliament (for fear, in these dis- 
tempered times, the physic wovld sid2 with the 
disease) and put the king to furnish his supplies, 

_ by way of loan. Sir Randulph, being demanded 
his judgment of the design, and the conse- 
quence thereof (the imprisoning of recusants to 
pay it), openly manifested his dislike of such 
preter-legal courses, and therefore, on the 9th 
of November, 1626, was commanded to forbear 
his sitting in the Court ; and the next day was 
by writ discharged from his office, whereat he 
discovered no more discontentment, than the 
weary traveller is offended, when told that 
he is arrived at his journey’s end.” 

The above account is not quite consistent with 
repeated attempts which were made by Sir 
Randulph to regain his office. A powerful effort 
in his favour was made, in 1641, by Mr. Hollis, 
whose speech on the subject adverts to the inde- 
pendence of Judges, and the public dangers 
which would arise. from corruption on the 
Bench. 


Hollis declares of Sir Randulph Crewe, that | 


“that worthy reverend Judge,” because he 
would not act “contrary to his oath and con- 
science, drew upon himself the displeasure of 


| punished. An owner of a great historic man- 


the raising of th2 siege of Nantwich, and the 
discouragement of the Royalist cause. 

The high position of the Chief Justice, and his 
influential connexions, make it probable that he 
was well aware of the progress of other great 


Padua was highly placed in the royal favour, he 
might naturally be acquainted with the works 
of that artist, and would thus be possibly in- 
fluenced by his views of design. 

The Crewe Hall was finished, as has been 
said, about 1636, and the family possesses two 
interesting oil pictures painted immediately 
after the completion of the works. These 
paintings enable us to form a clear idea of the 


its founder. They are the more interesting, 
because the building has passed through many 
vicissitudes. 

The out-buildings, containing the servants’ 
offices, have been long since removed, and a new 
wing was added, about 100 years ago, to contain 
those rooms, arranged in a manner more con- 


destructive fire ravaged the whole building 
and destroyed almost every part, except por- 
tions of the dining-hal], and the comparatively 
modern wing. 
The destruction was so complete, that the 
Hall, as it now exists, is less a restoration than 
a rebuilding, although the greatest care has 
been taken to recover the design of Sir Ran- 
dulph, for such of the work as it has been possible 
to restore. It is believed that all the rooms 
built by him, and which still exist, exhibit the 
original appearance, although with less rough- 
ness of execution and uncouthness of detail, 
particularly in respect of the human figure. 
Such peculiarities cannot, I think, be pro- 
perly repeated in a modern reconstruction. 
They are a part of old work; and, as long as 
they exist, have an historical interest, which 
should not be tampered with; but when the 
fabric, with all its associations, has been swept 
away, by fire or otherwise, it is not the part of 
the nineteenth-century restorer to reproduce 
matters which, at best, were the weaknesses of 
his predecessors. He is, in such cases, free to 
select, and should not seek, by a clever imitation 
of bygone tricks of construction or design, to 
deceive the spectator, as to the age of his own 
work, and so pass off the latter as something 
which it is not. 
On the other hand, we cannot, as I have said 
in a former lecture, assent to the conclusion that 
all restoration is a wrong and unclean thing, not 
to be tolerated,—a crime to be denounced and 





buildings, such as Longleat, and as John of 
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has been sappo ed by some to be ready to de. 
nounce ill restcrations, in equally unmeasured 
terms :— 


** Over the Old, a solemn sadness lies, 
Upon the New, a garish freshness shines, 
Happy the Work, that blends for heart and eyes, 
Present and Past, in undistinguished lines, 


Thus Art combines ia this manorial pile, 

Scenes of the grand An‘iqus, and modern Fair, 
Historic faces from old corners smile, 

And young feet tread the renovated stair. 


Come, Friend and Guest! enjoy as sui‘s the mood, 
Serious or gav, content with either fate ; 

And pray thar, for all time, the greatly good 
May dwell herein, as erst the goodly great.” 


Let us now turn our attention to the building, 


hall as it existed when fresh from the hands of | as shownto usin the paintings. We find the house 


externally a square block of about 100 ft. square 
each way. The minor offices are separated, in 
small gabled buildings, and there is a forecourt 
of moderate size, walled in from the park, and 
inclosing a raised terrace in front of the house. 
The building is much smal'er than Longleat, 
and less imposing in architectural character and 


sistent with modern requirements. In 1866, a| detail; but it is impossible not to be struck 


with certain points of resemblance. We have 
the same grouping together in one large block, 
the same projections ef bays and oriels. There 
is the same wealth of windows, with numerous 
mullions and transoms, and the same horizontal 
spirit of design. 

On the other hand, we may trace a more 
English feeling pervading the later example. 
The English architect of Crewe was less at home 
than the Italian designer of Longleat with 
orders and pilasters, and the use of them is con- 
sequently limited tothe principal entrance. The 
well-known feature of the gable is also retained ; 
and though in the main building it appears 
in so subordinate a form that it may be said to 
exist under protest, in the outbuildings we have 
the gable freely used, both in its simple shape 
and in the curved, and fantastic forms, which 
succeeded the severer lines of the medizval 
styles. The chimneys of red moulded brick, the 
mixture of brick and stone in the elevations, 
combine, with the peculiarities akove men- 
tioned, to give Crewe Hall a more homelike 
character than attaches to the more stately and 
palatial Longleat. 

Let us now pass inwards, and examine the 
plan. For a block of 100 ft. square, some 
method of internal lighting was necessary, and 
we shall find that this was obtained by means 
of an internal court, a foreign feature, rather 
than English, as we have already seen. The 
arrangement of Crewe Hall is, indeed, Italian, in 
the same sense as that of Longleat, and possibly 
from the same causes, but the details are more 


some great persons about His Majesty,” and sion, born and bred in it, honouring and loving 
lost his place, and the profit of his office, for , every stone in the fabric, is not to be told that 
fourteen years, “ which by a just calculation, in it is gone from him for ever, that he must not 
so long uw revolution of time, amounts to 26,0001. | venture to reproduce it, lest the restoration 
or rape anal 7 ee — up the | Should shock ‘alge ae sensibilities of some 
case as follows :—‘ Sir Randulph kept his inno- 'antiquary, the high sentimentalism of some 
cency when others let theirs go; when himself , “ superior person.” 
and the Commonwealth were alike deserted;| He may fairly reply, “I shall follow in the 
which raises his merit to a higher pitch; for to steps of my fathers, I will restore what is good, 
ear rage ached : sg - — when I Ringe gargs is _ or obsolete, ~~ 
’ is Trump, asI may will add a a consider necessary, in the 
say, is nothing so meritorious ; but to stand alone altered circumstances of my own Gas. As I 
in the breach, to own honesty when others dare 'am not ashamed of my work, I will not seek to 
not do it, cannot be sufficiently applauded, nor conceal it by artifice ; but it shall stand out, in 
i ad rewarded ; and that did this good old _Tespect of date, as clearly as the work which it 
atid ‘ he a + ye of — ee he in gence and — I _— lost, by no fault 
ores imself pure and untainted.” ,of my own. Such is, as far as I know, th 
: N otwithstanding such powerful advocacy, the | spirit in which my forefathers worked ; it os 
Chief Justice remained in disgrace, although he | also the spirit of the best architects of old, and 


had reason to believe that the Duke of Bucking. | 


ham, who was supposed to have been the cause of 


his dismissal, had repented of the action, and had ,Storation of such buildings as Crewe Hall, and 
resolved to intervene in his favour, and procure | 


his restoration to the Bench. All such hopes 
were ended, however, by the assassination of the 
Duke by the hand of Felton, in 1628, and Sir 
Randulph Crewe remained, as before, an exile 
from royal favour. 

The ex-Judge lived thereafter in retirement, 
and devoted himself to the care of his estate, and 
the finishing and adornment of Crewe Hall. He 


| I will follow their lead.” 
This appears to me a reasonable view of re- 


it has, as a matter of fact, been rebuilt and other- 
wise dealt with, in accordance with such princi- 
ples. The building, therefore, is only partially the 
| Same as that left by its original designers ; but 
in the rebuilding, their design has been repro- 
duced wherever practicable, with such modifi- 
cations as have been referred to, and the date 
of the new work is conspicuous in various parts 
of the house, so that there may be no room for 





died in 1645-6, at the ripe old age of 87, as his 
eulogist Fuller says “out of office, not out of 
honour, living at his house at Westminster, much 
praised for his hespitality.” 

Sir Randulph Crewe was buried in the chancel 
of Barthomley Church, in Cheshire. He lived to 
see Crewe Hall garrisoned by the Parliamentary 
troops, and the scene of a bloody contest in 1643, 
when it was taken by the royal forces, and held 
by Lord Byron for the king. It was surrendered 
again a few months afterwards by Captain 


error as to the time of its execution. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted here to quote 
some graceful lines, which were written on the 
occasion of the completion of the works of 
renovation in 1870. They are from the refined 
and polished pen of a living poet, a nobleman 
nearly related to Lord Crewe, and of wide. 
spread literary fame,—I mean Lord Houghton ; 
whose approbation of a work of reconstruction 
has, moreover, a somewhat special value, as 
coming from a member of the new Society for 


in accordance with English customs. 

We have before noticed how the tendency arose 
to gather together the isolated buildings, at first 
scattered very much at random, within the 
fortified enceinte of Medizeval castles. In great 
structures, the apartments were then, as we 
know, built round quadrangles. The English 
manor houses followed the policy of concentra- 
tion, by adopting a plan of centre and wings, 
while the Italian method favoured the small 
central court, in the midst of a square block of 
building. i 
We shall find at Crewe a Transitional 
character, which serves to mark the fusion of 
the two principles of English and Italian work. 
The general arrangement accords with the 
latter, while the disposal of the design in detail, 
recalls, in more than one interesting particular, 
the arrangement of Medizeval houses. Thus, W 
have the Hall, as the great feature of the 
interior. It is, as of old, a room of great dignite 
and importance. Close to it is the parlour, oy 
withdrawing room for the family, called by trar 
dition the “‘ Carved Parlour.” : 
The upper part of the Hall is marked by the 
oriel and the dais, and at the lower end is an 
elaborate and handsome screen of carved oak. 
We find, in relation to this screen, the old 
arrangement of the passage with buttery-hatch 
behind it, communicating with the offices, and 
there are openings in the upper part of the screen, 
which, taken in connexion with the peculiar 
design ofthe top of the latter, lead to the conclu- 
sion that above the passage there was the tradi- 
tionel minstrels’ gallery, overlooking the Hall. 
The ceiling of the dining-hall is designed 
with great intricacy, and is executed in plaster, 
with pendants boldly treated. The walls are 
wainscoted to a height of about 8 ft., and there 
is a large fireplace in the middle of one of the 
side walls. It was necessary for any person 
who wished to enter the house to pass through 








Fisher, who had succeeded to the command after 


the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, which 


the Hall, though he might obtain access to some 
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arts of the building,—as, for example, the 
chapel, — by passing into, and through the 
internal court. 

The chapel was evidently constructed in 
accordance with precedent, although it stands 
north and south, thus disregarding the practice 
of orientation. It has always been set apart 
for sacred uses, having been formally consecrated 
by Bishop Bridgman in 1635. Although of 
small dimensions, the chapel possessed much 
interest. 

We may remark the division of the end 
farthest from the altar into two stories, one of 
which formed a gallery, an arrangement which 
was noticed on a former occasion, in reference 
to Mcuizeval buildings of the preceding centuries. 
The lower part under the gallery was screened 
off, as an entrance and ante-chapel, and in the 
gallery above it was the family pew, approached 
from the private apartments. The servants 
and others entered from the open court. 

The chapel was of the same internal height 
as the Hall, and here we may notice another 
peculiarity in the distribution of the interior at 
Crewe. ‘his is the introduction of an inter- 
mediate or mezzanine floor. The general design 
of the exterior indicates a ground story of con- 
siderable height. The large windows are 
evidently consistent with the existence of lofty 
apartments, and such are, indeed, the hall and 
the chapel, and, to a somewhat less extent, the 
“Carved Parlour.” The rest of the story is, 
however, horizontally bisected by a floor; and 
on this floor were the bedrooms and private 
sitting-rooms of the family, placed on the same 
level as the gallery-pew of the chapel, with 
which they communicated. By this arrange- 
ment a great extent of accommodation was 
obtained. 

On the two principal fronts, namely, the 
southern and the eastern, the existence of the 
mezzanine floor is masked. The windows are 
of similar height and design to those of the 
Hall, and the central division of the window 
is occupied by a panel, corresponding with the 
floor within. On the northern and western 
sides, the position of the latter is frankly 
recognised, and the two stories of ground floor 
and mezzanine have separate windows, arranged 
with distinct cills, in the ordinary way. 

The semicircular window of the chapel is the 
most prominent detail of the north front, and in 
it we find the only trace of Gothic traditions, 
apart from the general adoption of mullions 
andtransoms throughout the building. Although 
these details are freely used, all the lines of 
the windows are regular, and all the openings 
rectangular ; but in the chapel, and there only, 
we find the windows with arched and trefoiled 
heads, the arch being semicircular, 2nd the 
cusping in accordance with late Tudor examples. 
The old style had still, we may suppose, a 
flavour of ecclesiasticism, and thus could not 
be denied a resting-place in the chapel of the 
mansion. 

I have before alluded to the staircases of the 
Transitional era as having interest and beauty, 
and Crewe Hall is rich in the possession of one 
of the finest of existing specimens. Ii is 
entirely of oak, elaborately worked and carved, 
and of excellent and sound design and con- 
struction. It is a newel staircase, built round 
a central well-hole. 

The more ordinary plan of staircases was a 
system of long flights, few in number. Here 
we have a different principle, and it is interest- 
ing to notice again, that it is a principle com- 
monly followed by Italian architects. They did 
not, indeed, form well-holes, as at Crewe. This 
18 peculiar to the time and country, and follows 
naturally from the material employed. The 
Italians built, for the most part, stone stair- 
cases, with a solid central. pier, and stairs 
around it, in numerous short flights. Here 
also, we have numerous flights; but the pier is 
replaced by a well-hole, with massive wooden 
newels at the four angles. 

The staircase at Crewe is not only beautiful 
architecturally, but is also very easy and con- 
venient. It occupies, moreover, but little space, 
being not more than 24 ft. square from wall to 
wall, while the height of the story is 20 ft. The 
shortness of the flights, and the frequency of 
the landings, secure great ease in ascending, 
and, from the compactness of the plan, no un- 
necessary distance is traversed. 

, I cannot advise young architects too strongly 
> study the planning and design of staircases. 

n domestic works, they will often be tied down 
strictly to the necessary expenditure, without 
much margin for indulgence in architectural 





display; but the staircase is a necessity, and 
there is always in it a resource for the skilled 
artist. Every one knows the ugly and incon- 
venient chicken ladders, which do duty as stair- 
cases in most modern London houses; and 
nothing, I think, marks more clearly than the 
design of the staircase the difference between 
an architectural composition and a builder’s box. 

The beauty of the staircase at Crewe has 
always been recognised by artists, and, I 
believe, the late Mr. Stanfield once adopted it 
as the subject of a great picture, which he 
painted for a drop-scene at Drury Lane Theatre. 
With its handsome newels, carved and panelled ; 
surmounted by quaint animals with heraldic 
cognisances ; its richly-wrought balustrade and 
picturesque arrangement ; this staircase is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting examples of 
the skill of the builders of the seventeenth 
century, both in the art of design and the science 
of construction. 

The staircase led to the great reception-rooms 
and principal guest-chambers. These were all 
on the first-floor, and looked outwards, in the 
English manner, commanding distant views. 
The whole of the northern side was occupied by 
the usual long gallery, a charming room, well 
adapted for reception, or for exercise. The other 
apartments were principally sitting-rooms, and 
were approached through each other, — an 
arrangement which our ancestors appear to 
have thought unobjectionable. There were a 
few attics and small bedrooms for servants, but 
most of the latter must have been accommo- 
dated out of the house. 

The ceilings generally are of great elabora- 
tion, and in some cases of much beauty; and 
there are large and curious chimney-pieces 
reaching up to the ceiling. One of these, in a 
guest-chamber which the late fire did not reach, 
represents, in a rude manner, the murder of 
Abel by Cain,—not a very cheerful subject, one 
might think, for a nervous visitor, fresh from 
the perils of the road. 

We find in the whole arrangement of Crewe 
Hall an amount of domestic comfort which was 
highly characteristic of the progress of the 
country in prosperity and attention to the 
liberal arts. The execution of the ornamental 
details was good, particularly the carpenter’s 
work; and although the sculpture of the human 
figure was strained and uncouth, as was usual 
at this period, there was underlying the whole 
work a motive principle, the development of 
which, by workmen skilled in artistic taste, 
would have produced a result of a highly satis- 
factory character. 

As it was, and notwithstanding all drawbacks, 
Crewe Hall was a splendid specimen of the 
taste of the Transitional epoch, a noble example 
of the mansion of the old English gentleman. 

It is curious to notice the formality which had 
now taken possession of such structures and 
their adjuncts. It was the reaction, probably, 
from the picturesque irregularities of Medizval 
work, although this quality in the latter is fur 
from being as common as is often assumed. The 
Medieval architects did not, indeed, shrink from 
irregularity, whether of plan or elevation, when 
circumstances naturally gave rise to it; but they 
did not gratuitously set themselves to work to 


‘design irregularities and invent picturesqueness, 


as many of their modern imitators would seem, 
by their practice, to fancy. 

The Elizabethan style, also, did not forbid 
elasticity, although such buildings as Longleat 
and Crewe illustrate the taste for more formal 
design, which was becoming fashionable. It not 
only pervaded the house, but extended to the 
adjoining grounds. It displayed itself in formal 
plantations and terraces, following, very evi- 
dently, an Italian impulse. The terrace at 
Haddon exhibits some original details, but the 
Elizabethan architects usually borrowed balus- 
ters, terminals, and piers, from foreign models. 
Thus, at Crewe, we find a terrace with balusters 
of forms common in Italy, and divided into bays, 
according to well-known precedent. 

The love of formality and imitation passed 
from the house to the garden itself, which was 
laid out in stiff forms and patterns, with terraces 
ranged one above the other, approached by 
steps, and decorated with balustrades. Formal 
enclosures were favoured with bowling-greens, 
labyrinths, and mazes, and it seemed the object 
of man to put nature in fetters. Even the 
plantations were to be reduced to obedience, and 
were clipped and tortured into fantastic shapes. 
Hedges became walls, and streams canals. 

There is a very interesting example of an 
Elizabethan garden at Levens, in Westmoreland. 





Here the trees and shrubs are made to resemble 
every shape but their own, and the aspect of 
things has been maintained by the owners with- 
out alteration, from the time of the original 
foundation of the place. You will notice many 
instances of similar principles of formal ar- 
rangement of the grounds at Crewe; not, indeed, 
as it at present exists, but in the paintings of 
its original condition. 

In these pictures, you find the stiff garder, 
with flower-beds of geometrical patterns; there 
are straight walks, a rectangular fish-pond, and 
high enclosure walls, instead of hedges. The 
offices are in detached buildings, each made to 
resemble the other. A straight walk gives 
approach to the house, through a square court- 
yard. A central flight of steps leads to the 
hall door, in the middle of the facade, while on 
the right and left there are regular balustrades, 
with stone piers, and ball terminals upon them. 

At the other end of the straight walk, and at 
its point of junction with the park, there is 
shown in the picture an arched gateway of 
interesting design. The arch is semicircular, 
and the opening is closed by solid-looking and 
richly-moulded wooden doors. Detached columns 
flank the opening on either side, and the whole 
is surmounted by elaborate scrolls, into which 
are worked the heraldic cognisances of the 
family. On each side of the gateway are brick 
walls, extending to the right and left, so that 
the whole enclosure is about equal in width to 
that of the house. At the angles there are 
small buildings or outhouses, designed in strict 
accordance with each other. 

These buildings, together with the archway 
and enclosure, have long since disappeared, and 
the grounds around the hall were laid opt 
in a more modern fashion, some years ago, 
by the elder Nesfield. The arrangement 


‘of the forecourt could indeed scarcely have 


been retained as tolerable; for, as the arch- 
way was not wide enough to admit carriages, 
no one could have driven up to the front door’; 
an arrangement not very suitable now, though 
it was probably convenient enough in the days 
of sedan chairs and running footmen. 

At Crewe, as at Longleat, the Italian taste for 
symmetry had succeeded to the irregular pic- 
turesqueness of Gothic architecture, and these 
were but instances of what was doing elsewhere. 
In all parts of thecountry a similar movement was 
apparent, coupled with many lingering attempts 
to retain the beauty of the past,—to combine 
the Old with the New. 

A taste for profuse internal decoration pre- 
vailed,—a decoration not of the true artistic 
character, which calls for the co-operation of 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture (and 
without which, be it observed, there can be no 
decoration worthy of the name) ; but a decoration 
of masons, plasterers, and carpenters, with much 
striving in the dark, and half realisation of good 
intentions. 

The walls of rooms are handed over to the car- 
penter, and he covered them with oak panelling, 
generally extending from floor to ceiling. In 
many cases, as in the “Carved Parlour” at 
Crewe, he shared his task with the plasterer, 
and allowed his comrade space for a deep and 
elaborate frieze above the panelling. Here, 
accordingly, were Gods and Goddesses, or Vices 
and Virtues, displaying a splendid ignorance of 
the laws of anatomy and of the human form 
divine. There was, however, frequently much 
grace and skill in the design of the whole, both 
in its general composition ana in the disposition 
of the parts, and when scroll-work was em- 
ployed, it had a curious intricacy, and a charac- 
teristic elaboration, which produced a handsome 
effect. 

The object seems to have been to cover the 
whole surface of the walls with constructed 
decoration. Nothing was left to the taste of 
the future occupants. The builders had every- 
thing their own way, and wished to turn out 
their work complete in its parts, a production 
factus ad unguem. 

The taste for profusicn of ornament is charac- 
teristic of the Elizabethan style. It passed 
away, and was by-and-by succeeded by the 
baldness of the Georgian era. Now indeed, 
amongst ourselves, the wheel has again turned 
round, and we hear of “decorative artists,” 
“art manufactures,” and “art workmen” in all 
directions. 

Everything must now be reversed. Our ceil- 
ings must be black, and our floors white; balus- 
ters must be turned upside down; fires placed 
on the floor ; our mahogany sideboards banished, 
and dressers, which seem to have been borrowed 
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from the kitchen, put in their place. Plate glass, 
we are further told, is not “ sesthetic.” If it can- 
not be avoided altogether, it must, at least, be de- 
graded into small divisions, separated by clumsy 
and heavy bars. Better stillifit can be altogether 
obscured by coloured patterns and devices. Cheer- 
fulness and light are beneath the notice of the 
“artist-decorator”’ ; but, as a compensation, he 
will cover every space with daisies and pome- 
granates, and will perhaps even persuade a 
whirling flight of birds of paradise to settle, in 
impossible positions, on walls, ceilings, shutters, 
and doors. Every space must be decorated, 
and nothing left for repose. 

Now I will not for a moment defend the cold 
dreariness against which all this may be re- 
garded as a protest; but still less can I regard 
such over elaboration as a healthy movement. It 
seems to be, indeed, something of ananachronism, 
a return to Transitional profusion, inconsistent 
with the claims of pure art, and the simple and 
refined manners of the best modern life. High- 
class paintings, engravings, and sculpture, are 
the true decoration of our dwellings; and no style 
of architecture can be permanently accepted, 
which does not provide a place for them, and 
receive them with a hearty welcome. 

If the large sums daily lavished on common- 
place decoration were applied with a higher 
aim, we might hope for a time when a school of 
mural painting and sculpture should arise among 
us, of sufficient importance to absorb into its 
ranks many a young artist of promise, who now 
may sigh in vain for an opportunity for the 
exercise of his powers, while he sees that which 
might be his legitimate province invaded by 
those who find it profitable to talk a jargon of 
art language, and make of fashion a profitable 
trade. 

It is pitiable to think of the great opportuni- 
ties for the employment of the highest forms of 
art, which are daily thrown away in connexion 
with our public buildings alone ; and while this 
is the case, no amount of eccentric admiration 
for eccentric things wi | take away the reproach 
that we are still, as a nation, in the rear rank of 
artistic progress. 

This, however, is a digression from my sub- 
ject, and time warns me I must conclude. Let 
us, therefore, briefly review the progress we 
have made in the consideration of our subject. 
Having traced the gradual changes of domestic 
architecture in England, from Roman and Saxon 
days, we have noted its advance through the 
succeeding centuries, which marked the golden 
age of Gothic art. 

This wonderful school gave us masterpieces 
of construction, and marvels of design. Nothing 
in the accessories of our architecture was 
neglected, and the same principles of design 
which ruled our churches, abbeys, and palaces, 
were illustrated in the textile fabrics and furni- 
ture of the day. Every part combined to give 
effect to the whole, and the custom of each 
period was as absolute in its sway as the dictates 
of modern fashion. 

In the triumphs of Medieval architecture, 
however, the sister arts had an'inadequate share. 
Was this an accident only ? Did it arise from any 
temporary paucity of artists? Or is the defi. 
ciency, in any way, a natural consequence of the 
governing principles of Medizwval design? This 
is too important an inquiry to be pursued at the 
end of a lecture; but it is one which must be 
faced, and must be answered satisfactorily, if 
our architecture of the future is to be based on 
lasting principles. 

In our present inquiry, we have arrived, as it 
were, at a table-land of art; where we may 
pause, and whence we may look around us, 
before continuing our journey. We find in the 
Transitional architecture of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean structures, a very battle-ground of 
opposing principles. It would not have been 
English if it had received new ideas, and parted 
with old customs, without a struggle. (Our 
fathers, like ourselves, liked to be masters in 
their own house, and thus we find old ways and 
habits asserting themselves in the arrangements 
of their architecture, even when foreign fashions 
were half-welcomed. 

As the transition passed, compromise was 
abandoned. Foreign models were, more or less, 
absolutely followed, and our art became involved 
in a conflict of ideas, and confusion of practice, 
from which it has never emerged. 

We may, perhaps, find something to deplore 
in a state of things which may appear to some 
an artistic anarchy; an anarchy, moreover, 
which, contrary to historic analogy, does not 
seem likely soon to submit to the sway of a 





dictator; but, it may be, we shall derive con- 
solation from the reflection that independence 
is a necessary concomitant of freedom; free- 
dom of mind and body,—freedom of science and 
of art,—a freedom for which men have fought 
and suffered, and which we could as ill relinquish 
as the air we breathe. 








THE LAND. 


Six EXTRAORDINARY Mittions have soon to be 
paid into the National Exchequer. Though not 
absolutely a war-tax, it is a first instalment im- 
posed under the pressure of possible warlike emer- 
gencies. All grades of the community will be 
more or less affected by it; for the lowest 
classes will feel the impost from an increase, 
trifling and imperceptible to others, in the price 
of provisions. The persons however upon whom 
the burden will fall heavily form that class to 
which the poor professional man, the highly- 
skilled artisan, and the small tradesman, may be 
said to belong. A landowner with a certain 
rent-roll of 40,0001. a year, will pay 100 times 
the amount that an architect with an income, 
precarious or uncertain, of 4001. a year will pay; 
but the latter will so feel the burden that he may 
be excused for wondering, as men in all coun- 
tries have at times believed, why the poor 
should help to maintain what the rich enjoy. 
The exaggeration of such wonder or such belief 
is patent; but the increasing inequality, in 
actual taxation of property in land and of pro- 
perty in brains or hands, is much greater than 
many honest people suppose. In early times it 
was the land that paid to maintain its own 
integrity at home, and to guard itself from 
danger abroad. Less than 200 years ago it 
was the land-tax that enabled this country 
to prosecute a war by which eventually the 
power of Louis XIV. over England was entirely 
subdued. But when we go to war now, or 
take measures to avoid war, almost the whole 
nation is polled; and asmall percentage of each 
returned income is paid into the Exchequer. 
That seems at first sight quite fair. But the 
slightest historical knowledge of what the owner- 
ship of English land once meant, of what the land- 
tax meant in the time of William ITI., will suffice 
to show that the hereditary holders of the soil not 
only pay relatively less taxes than the brain- 
worker and the skilled hand-worker, but they 
owe to their fellow countrymen a debt of honour 
which to be entirely discharged would almost 
bring pecuniary ruin upon them, or involve a 
political catastrophe. We are not referring only 
to the inevitable moral inequality of an impost 
like the Income-tax ; we refer to the privileges 
and immunities of those now absolute owners of 
entailed lands who to-day pay no interest, or who 
pay insufficient interest, to the nation for terri- 
tory originally intrusted to their early represen- 
tatives under a bond of mutual benefit and 
specific obligation. 





‘Cr BRAVE DAYS OF OLD.” 


The agrarian institutions of the modern Euro- 
pean world have grown out of the ruins of 
Roman civilisation. If, about the period when 
the western mind was agitated with those doubts 
and discussions, with that discontent which led 
to the Reformation in England, some Cromwell 
had pointed to the misery and debasement of 
the many, he might have used these words :— 
“The wild beasts of England have caves to 
shelter them; the people who expose their 
lives for the national defence are allowed nought 
but the light and the air. Our generals mock 
the soldiers when in battle they exhort them to 
fight for their household gods; for amongst all 
that great number of Englishmen there is not 
one who has either a domestic altar or a sepulchre 
of his ancestors. They are styled the lords of 
the universe, while they have not a single foot 
of ground in their possession.” But that was 
the speech of Tiberius Gracchus, who, about 
132 years before the birth of Christ, attempted 
to alleviate the disorder and poverty occasioned 
by the non-observance of an earlier land-law. 
The patricians, who were rich and strong, had 
become possessed of lands which had been in- 
tended for the plebeians, their poorer country- 





men; in doing so they had incurred fines ang 
forfeiture. Gracchus proposed a measure which 
is described by Plutarch as a mild and gentle 
remedy against oppression. Yet said the 
rich :—“ You would strip us of our lands, oyy 
inheritances, the burial-places of our ancestors. 
you would create unspeakable confusion, becange 
our estates have been settled upon the wives 
and children of the possessors.” The rich did 
not add, but the historian does, that the largest 
part of those estates had been acquired } 
robbery. Gracchus was called then a disturber 
of the public peace; and two thousand years 
after, many English boys are taught to consider 
him in that light. Though he succeeded jn 
passing a resolution to enforce the old law, it 
was systematically evaded; and he succumbed 
to the vengeance of the rich and their adherents, 
Caius Gracchus, his brother, who, ten years 
later, held the same post of Tribune, made g 
similar attempt to enforce a loyal observance 
of the agrarian law; but in two more years he 
died for the same cause. ‘ After the Gracchi,” 
says the record, “‘there never arose a magistrate 
honest and generous enough to espouse the true 
interests of the people.” 


ROMAN ADMINISTRATION, 


The story to which we have just alluded is 
told by Livy and Plutarch. The dissensions it 
disclosed sprang from the early Roman custom of 
dividing some of the lands obtained by conquest 
among the soldiers of the conqueror, as a reward 
for their services. Originally Roman conquest 
meant only the acquisition of lands in the 
vicinity of Rome; afterwards, as the dominion 
of the Republic and the Empire extended, 
the lands, taken from subjugated tribes, were 
administered by a hierarchy of officers appointed 
from Rome. A conquered country was called a 
province; Spain and France were therefore 
provinces. All provincial land was the property 
of the Cesar, or, in other words, the State. 
The occupiers held their respective portions of 
it on lease, the lessor being the Crown, as the 
head of the State, which meant the Roman 
People. The ‘ landowners,” or, more properly, 
landholders, had what was called a possessio, 
that is to say, the usufruct or enjoyment of the 
land. Each province paid a fixed land-tax, in 
addition to tribute now and then exacted. 
Each province was required to deliver at 
certain times a fixed quantity of corn for 
the use of the ruling race. In the age of 
Constantine, when the empire included under 
one sovereign the East with its capital at 
Constantinople and the West with its capital at 
Rome, there were 116 provinces, each of which 
was governed by a separate establishment. 
Each was ruled by a governor whowas intrusted 
with the local administration of justice and 
finance. Over the governors were four pre- 
fects: 1. The Prefect of Egypt; 2. The Pre- 
fect of Illyrium; 3. The Prefect of Italy; 4. 
The Prefect of the Gauls, whose jurisdiction 
extended over Spain and Britain. The Pre. 
fects, after the reform of Constantine, had no 
military power; they had the supreme civil 
administration of their respective territorial 
divisions. The cities of Rome and Constanti- 
nople were not included in the countries they 
ruled; each capital had its municipal prefect. 
The military rule of the empire was divided 
among a certain number of masters-general 
under whom at one time were thirty-five Dukes 
or leaders stationed in the provinces, and some 
of these were called Counts,—a designation said 
to have been invented, but more correctly 
adopted, by Constantine. 


FEUDAL TENURE. 


Of the Roman provinces, it wil best = 
our purpose to take Gaul as an example. nr 
the destruction of the Empire and the anare y 
that followed, the forms of cininiiee™ 
though overturned, were not obliterated. : @ 
Gothic conquerors of Rome found in _* 
people who for centuries had enjoyed a olen C 
mode of government. The Visigoths, the bur- 
gundians, the Franks, having possessed = 
selves of what land they required, were doubt- 
less not unwilling to acknowledge, after & 
generation or two, the traditional law or — 
by which the Roman colonist or the — 
possessor had held land under Imperial Prt 
tection. Moreover, many of the ancestors 0 
the barbarians, who overran the empire - 
settled in Gaul, had served in the Imperia 
armies. The destruction of Roman power was 
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to some extent as much the result of revolution 
as of conquest or invasion. The barbarians 
had previously been subjects of Rome; they 
had learnt some of the arts of their masters. 
What long afterwards developed into a system 
now known as feudal tenure, probably rose 
soon after the triumphant partition of parts 
of Gaul among those so-called barbarians. 
Indeed, something had already occurred to 
give them an idea of the advantages, in a 
territory where might is right, of the feudal 
compact. During the reign of Constantine 
lands had been bestowed upon deserving 
veterans as a reward for their services, and as 
a temptation to others to deserve a similar 
reward. They were bestowed under a certain 
condition: that the sons who succeeded to the 
inheritance should devote themselves to military 
service, or forfeit that inheritance. If, when 
the time came, the sons offered themselves, each 
with a horse, they had a right to serve in the 
cavalry ; if one brought two horses he had other 
privileges accorded to him, That condition, 
says Gibbon, contains the first rudiments of the 
feudal tenures. The new masters of Gaul, 
checked or guided by no central authority, held 
their lands by right of force; and lands are 
said to have been held in absolute dominion 
from the end of the fifth century to the era of 
Charlemagne. But little or nothing is known of 
France or any other country during that period. 
The inroads of the Normans, at least in the 
north and west of France, doubtless precipitated 
the course of events. Where life and pro- 
perty are at the mercy of brute force, the 
weak proprietor must succumb to the strong, 
or he must bargain with the strong. Protection 
against attack and spoliation was obtained at 
the price of liberty: in due time rose the 
feudal lord. He was a territorial prince, whose 
sway extended over a vast domain. His own 
residence was the castle which, on the crown of 
an eminence, and often the hilly bank of a 
river, commanded and protected the country for 
miles around. Upon this territory a large number 
of small proprietors were located. Between 
them and their lord, the owner of the castle 
stronghold, there existed an unwritten bond of 
mutual service and obligation. The small pro- 
prietors brought corn and cattle to their lord; 
their lord defended them from external enemies 
or from each other. Some of their sons were 
received ds soldiers within the castle; some of 
their daughters became the gentle attendants 
within the household; and both were provided 
for. Ultimately the relation of their lord, and 
of other territorial princes likewise, to a higher 
power of Duke or King, partook of a similar 
character. The grant of a tract of land at the 
time of the conquest of this island conferred 
nobility, at leastin Normandy. That tract of land 
was transferable together with the dignity or 
title it conferred; if it were “sold” the pur- 
chaser acquired the dignity as well as the land 
and he was bound to fulfil the same feudal obli- 
gations. To that tract of land belonged a 
number of serfs or slaves who were transferred 
with the property ; they were included in the 
fief, that is to say, in the loan of that land made 
by a Duke or a Count to his Baron on condition 
of receiving for it substantial service, and what 
virtually was the same as rent and taxes. The 
dignities and functions of Duke, Count, Baron, 
and the equivalent for Marquis, were well known 
in Western Europe before the Conquest of 
England. They were not honorary titles ; they 
all denoted persons in authority having im- 
portant and distinct duties of government to per- 
form, and they are all derived from the names of 
offices held by Roman administrators during the 
Lower Empire. Thus :— 


Duxr.—This title is derived from the Latin 
(due), and implied, under the Roman emperors, 
. military leader. On the soil of Italy itself 
a Doge of Venice was commander of the 
Maser forces. The first Doge was elected 
ny the people; president of the Republic, 
© exercised political as well as military power. 
-'tterwards, in the fourteenth century, the Doge 
pecans part of a State pageant. He was no 
onger elected by the people, but by an exclusive 
” hereditary council; he was called “ Mr. 
«, 8® just as modern Frenchmen address 
enna le Duc.” The Northern Cxsar or 
6 ad was originally Duke of Muscovy. The 
ie of Normandy, who became King of 
ngland, was virtually an independent sovereign 
— the confines of his Dukedom. So were 
: a Dubos of Burgundy and of Aquitaine. But the 
itle of Duke in this country has, from its first 


introduction in the fourteenth century, been a 
mere honorary distinction. For a time it was 
confined to princes of the blood royal. On the 
accession of Elizabeth only one English Duke 
existed: the Duke of Norfolk. At the “ Resto- 
ration,” when much of the letter, not the spirit, 
of the past was revived, the number was in- 
creased by Charles II., who, by conferring that 
title, ennobled his illegitimate offspring. Only 
three of the present dukedoms date from before 
his time. It is needless to add that none of the 
English dukes, now in existence, hold as dukes 
or leaders any office of vital importance in the 
constitution of this country; their duties to the 
sovereign and the people are—if we except 
attendance in the House of Lords—nothing more 
than honorary moral and social obligations. 


Marguis.—This was a lord of the Marches or 
Marks,—that is to say, a lord of the country 
lying near the landmarks which defined the 
limits of a province, a dukedom, or a kingdom. 
Under the Lower Empire there were the French 
Marches and the Spanish Marches,* often 
mentioned in MSS. of the eleventh century. 
A Marquis, whose consort is still called a 
marchioness, held a border government much as 
the present Lieut.-Governor of the Panjab holds 
“the five rivers” and governs in the name of 
the Empress under the supreme direction of 
the Viceroy. In England, Mortimer had the 
management of the Welsh borders or boundaries ; 
he was called Earl of March. It is needless to 
add that, in this island, there are now no 
frontiers or border-territory to govern. At the 
present hour the honorary dignity of “‘ Marquis” 
is conferred upon an Earl who has rendered 
service to the political party of which he is a 
member; or upon another who has acquired by 
reversion or purchase an increase of landed 
property ; or the title is granted by caprice. 


Count.—The same as “ Earl,’’ whose consort 
is a countess. The word is derived from the 
Latin (comes, comitis). There were Counts of 
the Imperial Household in the reign of Augustus. 
Before then, under the Republic, the count was 
an assessor, an officer who formed part of a 
provincial administration. The Counts (comites) 
of the Household sat in “ committee” and pro- 
nounced judgment in matters referred to them 
by the emperors. Counts formed a council. 
According to Ducange, the “ comes sacrarum 
largitionum” has descended through medizval 
to modern times: he is now or, before the 
French Revolution, was, the ‘ Grand Almoner”’; 
the “comes vestiarius” is or was the Grand 
Master of the Wardrobe ; the “ comes curie” is 
now the Grand Master of the Ceremonies. 
Under the early kings of France, as under the 
Lower Empire, Counts were officers of Govern- 
ment. There was a Count of the Palace who, 
when the king, prince, or duke was absent, 
possessed the right of jurisdiction. There were 
Counts who ruled districts; there were Counts 
who, so to speak, were mayors of a municipality. 
The vice-count or viscount (vice-comes) was the 
sheriff. A Count often combined the powers 
of a judge, an assessor, and a general. He 
led the army contingent of his district or 
his town to the wars. On the continent of 
Western Europe he was the chief of a county; 
in England an Earl was often the head of a 
shire or of a municipality,—the term “ Earl” 
being derived from the same Saxon root as 
“ Alderman,” or the cognate Danish title of 
** Korle.” 


Baron.—This was not a title; even were it a 
dignity, it was barely more,—at least, at first,— 
than a legal and moral distinction. A “Baron” 
was a “ Man,” a person who held of a superior in 
exchange for service, who was bound to attend 
the court of that superior,—there to acknow- 
ledge himself the superior’s man or baron,—and 
to assist in the transaction of judiciary or other 
business. The baron was a tenant ; the tenants- 
in-chief of the Crown were barons to the king. 
During the Norman rule,—before the fourteenth 
century,—the Crown tenants-in-chief were the 
Barons of England; they are so described in 
history. The term or quality of baron had also a 
general signification. For instance, the Earl, the 
oldest title of English nobility, was the holder of 
lands entrusted to him by the king; he had also a 
number of persons sub-holding portions of those 
lands. The Earl as a Crown tenant was baron 





* In the best Roman times the frontiers of province 
were called ‘‘ Fines’? ; towards the close of the Roma 
domination, ‘ Limites”; and in the Middle Age 
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to the king; the Harl’s tenants were barons to 
himself. The expression, “ feudal tenure,” may 
be properly defined as “feudal tenancy.” 
Land was never sold in the modern meaning 
of the word, it was “let”; and the relation 
binding the vassal to his lord,—a lord was 
vassal to the king,—consisted of mutual inter. 
change. The land was used or enjoyed for 
certain specified services of protection from 
the king or lord on the one hand, of service 
due on the other. Hence the original meaning 
of holding lands by barony. The term “ baron” 
however did not apply only to holders of land. 
In early charters the citizens of London and 
York are denominated “barons.” There were 
also the Barons of the Cinque Ports; these were 
the men or freemen of Hastings, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney, and Sandwich, who were barons to the 
king. As another example, the Barons of the 
Exchequer were the chief men of that Court, 
which was instituted almost_immediately after 
the Conquest. 


THE MEDIZVAL “WAYS AND MEANS.” 


The Conqueror, as the head of the State, re- 
tained in his own hands large tracts of iand. 
They formed parks and preserves; fortresses ; 
head-quarters for the administration; farms; and 
also a reserve fund which was used not sparingly 
to reward services rendered by the Church or 
by the Army. Those lands, or what remains of 
them, now form the ancient Demesne of the 
Crown. Nothing, however, that the king “gave,” 
in the shape of territory, was an absolute 
“ gift.’ Services had to be rendered which 
practically conduced to the filling of the National 
Exchequer ; to the maintenance of an army for 
offence as well as defence; to the free adminis- 
tration of justice, rude enough it is true, in the 
various districts; to the protection of one 
locality from the rapacity of another. The 
nobles were local governors responsible to the 
the king for their conduct ; they were his imme- 
diate supporters when tumult, foreign or 
internal, menaced the general welfare. The 
tenants-in-chief of the king formed his council ; 
without any form of voting supplies they brought 
with them, as their charters written or un- 
written bound them to do, the ways and means 
to carry on the king’s government at home and 
to defend it from aggression abroad. The 
services rendered were proportionate to the 
extent and value of the lands let; money also 
was paid, not as an annual rent, but in casual 
tribute. This form of taxation was a right of 
the king as lessor of territory. The services were 
(1) military service and (2) civil service. Firstly, 
a baron of the king, or king’s man, was bound 
to bring with him to the Royal army a number 
of soldiers corresponding to the extent and value 
of his land. Secondly, he was bound to do duty 
in the royal household, to officiate on certain 
days, to keep a fixed number of horses, hounds, 
and hawks for the king’s use. He was also 
bound to attend the king’s court, to assist in the 
supreme administration of justice and to transact 
other official business. As the tenants-in-chief 
had to perform such services, so their sub-tenants 
were made to contribute in similar fashion. 
The well-to-do vassal of a king’s vassal brought 
men, horses, corn, handiwork to his lord; these 
were taken—the quantity depending much upon 
circumstances—as a rent or a tax for the 
enjoyment of his allotment and its produce. 
Many of the ruined ivy-hidden walls, which 
picturesquely break the English landscape, 
were the strongholds of the great Barons. There 
they held their courts, received homage, and 
what were virtually civil dues; there they 
transacted the business, military and judicial, 
of their respective territories. Those castles 
were to the surrounding tenantry what the 
Court of Westminster was to the tenantry-in- 
chief of the Norman kings. The tenants who 
assembled within the provincial castles to deter- 
mine local disputes were called peers of the 
court (pares cwriw); in the King’s Court the 
Crown tenants or barons were called the Peers 
of England, that is to say, pairs or equals in the 
Council of State, or, in the Shaksperian hyper. 
bole, “pillars of the State.” 


THE REFORMATION.—THE REVOLUTION. 


The present Prime Minister once made an 
effective speech in the House of Commons on 
the several subjugations of this traditionally 
tight little island. He emphasised the Dutch 
conquest by William of Orange; he alluded to 





the conquest by James Stuart, Sixth of Scot- 
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land and First of England. He might also have 
enumerated those proceedings which took place 
in this country after the dissolution of monas- 
teries and the fall of ecclesiastical power. The 
annexation of land at that period by the govern- 
ing classes might well be described as a civil 
conquest. The historian Hallam is responsible 
for the undisputed assertion that the richest of 
the English aristocracy derive their possessions 
from the spoils of the Reformation. The feudal 
tie that bound the landholder to the State, and 
defined his duties as well as his rights, had 
been long loosening ; the people, moreover, were 
beginning to desire an independence that the 
landholders could not fail to see was of pecu- 
niary advantage to themselves. Until the reign 
of Edward ITI. they had regarded their burden 
of indirect taxation, so to term it, as rent for 
the lands they held. Not until that reign, 
according to Sinclair’s “ History of the Revenue,” 
was personal property regularly taxed; and 
the first poll-tax was levied in the reign of 
Richard II. A considerable portion of the revenue 
was raised from personal property during the 
reign of Henry V. Nevertheless, at that time and 
until the Civil War of the seventeenth century,land 
was held by a species of military tenure, which, 
while it subjected the inferior tenants to what 
Blackstone has called slavery, placed the superior 
tenants under an obligation advantageous to the 
State. Then the land was said legally to con- 
sist of so many “knight’s fees,” or fiefs, that is, 
so many portions of land capable of supporting 
the dignity of a knight. He who held an entire 
knight's fee was bound by his tenure to follow 
his lord (the king, or the king’s tenant, or the 
king’s tenant’s tenant, as the case might be), to 
the wars, and to perform forty days’ service 
every year, or to send a substitute. In like 
manner, twenty days’ service was required from 
the owner of half a knight’s fee; ten days’ 
service from the owner of a quarter of a knight’s 
fee. The owner of several knight’s fees, such 
as the tenants-in-chief of the Crown, were bound 
to send a knight to the king or the State in 
respect of each fief. Thus the nucleus of an 
army was quartered in all parts of the kingdom; 
an army could on the shortest notice be called 
together. When William III. tried to form a 
standing army and render it a permanent institu- 
tion, the state of things was this: the hereditary 
aristocracy retained their lands, their military 
obligations had been abolished. Feudal tenure 
became allodial tenure by an Act, passed with 
the best intentions during the Commonwealth, 
and confirmed by the statute 12th Charles II., 
c. 24. That statute abolished tenure by knight’s 
service, whether the lands were held from the 
Crown or from a tenant of the Crown. It 
abolished the Court of Wards and Liveries; it 
repealed, for ever and ever, wardships, liveries, 
primar seisins, values, and forfeitures of 
marriage, fines and pardons for alienation. It 
left a few of the old customs, sources of petty 
revenue ; it inevitably left many of the feudal 
abuses. It also left to posterity the duty of 
providing money and men for the defence of the 
country, while it gave gratuitously to the land- 
holders the capital whence that money and 
those men had originally issued. 

It is necessary, however, to hark back to the 
time of Henry VII. in order to trace the course 
of events which encouraged the transfer of 
power from the Crown to the great landholders 
who nominally composed only the second estate 
of the realm. Before the Revolution that order 
proved too great for the king; after the Revo- 
lution, too great for the people. In the time of 
Henry VII. the nobility and the landed gentry 
multiplied. That wise sovereign, in the hope of 
strengthening the Crown, facilitated (4 Hen. VII., 
oe. 24) the subdivision of the great fiefs or estates 
of the nobility. Bacon pronounced the measure 
to be profound and admirable, for it made “farms 
and husbandry of a standard, that is, maintained 
with such a proportion of land under them as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty 
and no servile condition.” But there was 
another view of the prospect which Bacon fore- 
saw. ‘“ A great and potent nobility,” said he, 


“‘addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 


power; and putteth life into the people, but 
presseth their fortune. It is well when nobles 
are not too great for sovereignty nor for justice ; 
and yet maintained in that height as the insolency 
of inferiors may be broken upon them before it 
come on too fast upon the majesty of kings.” 
The nobility did become so powerful that on the 
accession of Charles I. the English Consti- 
tution may be said to have failed. It had been 
the custom for the Parliament to grant what 


were called subsidies to meet extraordinary 
necessities. A subsidy was raised by a tax on 
the reputed value of landed estates; and they 
were assessed at, nominally, 4s. in the pound. 
But though the value of land necessarily in- 
creased, the early assessment and the primitive 
mode of assessment did not vary with the time. 
The subsidies fell, instead of increasing, in 
amount. Coke, in his “ Institutes,” describes a 
subsidy in 1566 as reaching the sum of 120,000. ; 
in 1598 a subsidy reached the sum of 78,0001. ; 
in 1640 a subsidy amounted to about 50,0001. 
According to Macaulay a real tax of 4s. in the 
pound on land would probably have yielded 
1,500,0001. in the time of CharlesI. But that 
sovereign lost both his crown and his head for 
attempting to levy a tax founded on the principle 
that those who possess the property of the 
kingdom should pay for the protection of it,—a 
true principle, it may be said, where property 
confers specially legalised privileges. 

The Long Parliament were wiser and more 
determined than their predecessors. The sum 
of money required from the landholders was 
fixed; it was levied within each county by a 
rate. During the Commonwealth the landed 
estates yielded to the National Exchequer from 
35,0001. to 120,0001.4 MonrH. Atthe same time, 
the Excise duties, passed in the year 1643, were 
in force; those duties were granted as a part of 
the revenue of the Crown by that same Act, 
12 Charles II., c. 24, to which we have just 
alluded. Some time before, about two years 
after the death of Cromwell, there had been a 
debate in the House of Commons on the Court 
of Wards ; during the debate,—it was the 21st of 
November, 1660,—a reference was made to the 
character of the Excise Duties. Mr. Annesley,— 
all honour to his memory !—understood the 
nature of an impost which was really the thin 
end of the wedge intended ultimately to relieve 
the land from taxation. ‘ Every man,” said he, 
“who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
must pay excise to excuse the Court of Wards.” 
It is probably due to such men as Mr. Annesley 
that, between the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion, the landholders were compelled to pay for 
the land they held. In 1689, 1690, and 1691 
large sums were raised from real property. In 
1692, the Legislature passed an Act for granting 
to their Majesties an aid of 4s. in the pound for 
one year for carrying on a vigorous war against 
France. By that measure (4 William and 
Mary, c. 1), all manors, lands, tenements, yearly 
profits and hereditaments, were charged with 
4s. in the pound yearly value. A new and 
more accurate valuation of estates was then 
made. That valuation was prepared in1692. In 
1798 the land-tax of 4s. in the pound, assessed 
according*to the valuation made 106 years before, 
became a permanent institution — mark the 
irony—and those-who were subject to the tax 
were permitted to redeem it at a trifling cost of 
ready money. The whole subject was minutely 
examined by the instrumentality of the Anti- 


Corn-Law League in the year 1842. Their'| 





whose land buildings have been erected, have 
not redeemed it; for it is annually paid by 
their immediate tenants. Such is the result 
of legislation concocted by Parliaments which, 
from 1660 to the year of Reform, 1832, made 
laws in the interests of the governing classeg 
alone,—the only classes, be it said in justice, 
then understood or even recognised by either 
Commons or Peers. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


It is an honourable conceit among Englishmen, 
and facts speak for themselves, that in no other 
division of Western Europe is the natural sus. 
picion of caste or class less virulent than in 
England. Here, during the course of this cen. 
tury, the great man has helped the poor, the 
poor man has loved the great. Some Republican 
cynic of 1989 may attribute it to the circum. 
stance that, a hundred odd years before,— 

** Then lands were fairly portion’d, 
Then spoils were fairly sold,” 
so, consequently— 
** The English were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 
But it is impossible to regard the revolting 
misery, the abject poverty, the habitual pau. 
perism, which eat into the very heart of muni- 
cipal administration all over this island, without 
being impressed with the conviction that some- 
thing must be amiss in the balance of the State. 
Many believe that something to lie in the canker 
of unjust immunity from the common burden 
among a powerful few, and in unequal taxation 
among the many. No foreigner regards the 
spectacle, unique in Western Europe, of wretch- 
edness that disgraces London and the great 
English cities without assigning a cause for its 
existence. It may not be the true one, but it 
assimilates to the charge that was felt to be 
true some thirty-five years ago in the old Corn- 
Law rhyme :— 
* Thus twelve rats starve while three rats thrive, 
(Like you on mine and me), 
When fikeen rats are caged alive 
With food for nine and three.” 

The inferende, we repeat, may not be just; to 
tax capital in land may react in a direction op- 
posed to the true interests of the untaxed classes, 
—at least, we are quite prepared to listen to that 
view of the question. It is certain that even if 
a true assessment of the present value of land 
be made, the valuation cannot affect those who 
have redeemed the tax. A new tax imposed 
upon land would, of course, mean an increased 
ground-rent, probably a slight increase in the 
price of corn, and in the price of some pro- 
visions; but it would also mean an enormous 
addition to the National Exchequer. If the land 
had been fairly assessed at short intervals of 
years, if the contrivance of cheap redemption 
had not aggravated injustice, millions of pounds 
sterling would have been annually gathered into 
the coffers of the Exchequer from the pleasure- 
gardens and parks, the deer-forests, the wild 


first Tract was “A Plea for the Total and | cattle enclosures, the game preserves, the non- 
Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws, with} producing though not unproductive acres which, 


Remarks on the Land-Tax Fraud;” it called | 


attention to the manner in which the land- 
holders had exempted themselves from taxation. 
An argument of no mean ability on “‘ The Con- 
stitutional Right of a Revision of the Land- 
Tax” was also published by the same League.* 
Twenty years ago Macaulay stated in his History 
that little more than a fiftieth of the ordinary 
revenue required in time of peace was raised by 
an impost once regarded as the most productive 
of all the resources of the State. Nothing has 
since changed in the situation, except for the 
worse. Estates throughout the country are 
still assessed upon the valuation made in 1692; 
and a great part of the tax has been cheaply 
redeemed, and is still being redeemed, under the 
advantages of the Land-tax Redemption Act. 
The estimated Revenue of the financial year 
1876-77 amounted to 78,565,0361., of which the 
tax on lands and tenements was set down at 
1,078,068. This has been collected on an 
avowedly imperfect valuation made 185 years 
ago, when the Lords composed the dominant 
estate of the realm. Though a large number of 
landholders have redeemed the tax, a few, upon 





* The question of the land-tax was discussed years ago 
in the Westminster Review. That periodical printed a 
well-considered cri'icism,— perhaps a little bitter and 
overcharged,—of certaia tracts published by the Anti-Corn 
Law League. It will be found in the number for March, 
1844. Weare glad to make this reference, and even to 
have quoted, as we have here done, from a Review that 
has faithfally served and advanced the cause of art and 





artists in many an excelent article. 





by the custom of entail, cannot be sold and ren- 
dered profitable tothe many or toany. Poor Scot- 
land would have returned vast sums without 
really hurting the noblemen and gentry who make 
the larger part of that country their hunting- 
ground. No sane Englishman indulges in the 
expectation that even the superfluous lands of 
hereditary holders can be confiscated ; they how- 
ever are insane who act as if Time ever finally 
condones injustice or legalises fraud. Redress 
may be long in coming, but it always comes. The 
hereditary holder of the soil ought to pay for 
the rights he uses; he ought to compensate the 
State for non-fulfilment of military services 
and of civil obligations: he ought to pay for his 
privileges. Entail is a privilege, and the 
privilege of one person encroaches upon the 
rights of all. Indeed, this is often admitted and 
explained. Apologists have said, for the last 
hundred years, that entails are necessary for 
the maintenance of a class whose privileges 
accrue indirectly to the welfare of government, 
and therefore the nation. But there is a wider 
aspect of the whole question. When the property 
of man in map existed, when the security of a 
landed estate depended upon its moral and 
material greatness, entails were not unreason- 
able; they were necessary. When tho 
tenant-in-chief of the Crown was virtually a 
prince,—judge, general, organiser of an armed 
contingent,—it was right that the principality 
should descend undivided to the heir; it 
was right that the embodiment of power and 
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protection should be preserved from any chance 
of losing its patrimony. But the holders how- 
ever exalted of real property, however exten- 
sive, do not now do the work of judges, the 
work of generals, or even the official work of 
government, unless they are paid for it ; and by 
the whole nation. They no longer equip troops 
of horse or convoke bodies of infantry ; they are 
capitalists with offices and warehouses, with 
staffs of clerks and workmen. They sell coal, 
make bricks, and manufacture goods. A few 
are the heads of banking firms; others are the 
supporters of commercial companies. The 
landed capitalist makes money out of farms, 
cottages, building operations large and small ; 
even the sale of his game affords him a trifling 
revenue. Meanwhile, the whole nation pays 
millions of pounds annually to a host of func- 
tionaries who do the work for the present genera- 
tion that the medizval landholders did for the 
England of their time, in exchange for the usufruct 
or enjoyment of the soil. That soil, after the 
confusion of reformation, restoration, revolution, 
and usurpation, is now real property, to be so 
held for ever and ever; and in most cases, from 
the fact of its legalised redemption, untaxed for 
ever and ever,—or, at least, till the book of 
Domesday be revised by the fiat of an educated 
people. 








A GERMAN REPLY TO AN ATTACK ON 
SCHLIEMANN’S “ MYCENZ.” 


WE have regarded from the first with so much 
interest, and attach so much value to the 
remarkable discoveries and writings of Dr. 
Schliemann, that we are led to depart a little 
from our usual course and print for the benefit 
of English readers a translation of an article by 
Professor Lindenschmidt in reply to an attack 
on Schliemann’s “ Mycenz,” written by Mr. 
A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, and 
published in the Academy. The article we have 
translated appeared in the supplement to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of January 22nd, 1878. 





Among the many works on artistic and 
historical sabjects which have appeared on our 
table, we have one of much archeological talent 
and stirring interest in the long-expected account 
of Schliemann’s excavations among the ruins of 
Tiryns and Mycenz,—‘ Mycenz : a Narrative of 
Researches and Discoveries at Mycenw and 
Tiryns, by Dr. Heinrich Schliemann; with a 
preface by W. E. Gladstone.’ This beautifully- 
illustrated book gives us at last an authentic 
insight into those much-talked-of treasures, for 
the discovery of which we have to thank the 
unequalled perseverance and self-sacrifice of one 
single man, and his enthusiastic ardour in 
inquiring into the Greek hero-tales and the 
scenes of their deeds. 

We are enabled to recognise how these dis- 
coveries, unique of their kind, have, better than 
all former descriptions, made known the region 
of those monuments which we are accustomed 
to consider the earliest evidences of Hellenic 
culture and development, and there can be no 
further doubt that we now possess proofs of the 
remains of those dark ages, which, from our 
limited knowledge of their sepulchral relics, we 
have hitherto endeavoured to animate or shape 
either with the misty forms of primitive culture, 
or with the more certain representations of 
Egyptian and Assyrian art-treasures. 

Even if these admissions should be with- 
drawn, or essentially limited by the discovery 
of these wonderful tombs, still we retain, by 
means of the last, the key to their direct inter- 
pretation in particular, and to their surprising 
combination of monuments of such different 
style and apparently inconsistent character in 
general, 

There are’ knives and arrow-heads of obsidian, 
with bronze swords of the simplest form, but 
with hilt and sheath richly ornamented with 
gold. The simplest vessels in pottery moulded 
by hand, with the painted productions of the 
potter’s wheel; primitive bas-reliefs beside 
gems and intaglios, the animated but crude 
Tepresentations of which offer a contrast to the 
Temarkable techical finish of their execution. 
We also find gold and silver vessels, and in- 
numerable gold ornaments, their decoration con- 
sisting, besides the adoption of rosettes, flowers, 
and leaves of plants, chiefly in spiral and 
cylindrical variations, exhibiting on the other 

nda number of animal forms, insects, molluscs, 
quadrupeds, and their mythical relations, the 
griffin and the winged sphinx, while in the 





representation of human figures in terra-cotta 
or metal-work the first steps in art are scarcely 
reached. 

Among the various vessels we meet with here 
and there are some already well-known forms 
and ideas, but the general appearance conveys 
especially the impression of great antiquity, 
and only in isolated features marks a later 
character of style in all the variety of the work 
in gold, jewels, amber, rock crystal, and ivory ; 
not in the material alone, but in a greater or 
lesser proportion of taste and skill in the 
working. 

These remarkable sepulchres offer the most 
attractive task of investigation, and they derive 
a much higher and more general importance 
from the place of their discovery, and the defi- 
nite tradition of the Greek hero tales, which 
brings the tragic end of Agamemnon into the 
closest contact with them. All unite in pointing 
out to us that far-distant period, for the under- 
standing of which the discoveries of science 
have hitherto afforded but limited and imperfect 
facilities. 

In some measure the reserve of our learned 
circle is owing to this deficiency in the power of 
examining and comparing, but now we may 
shortly hope for the best results. The quick 
succession of the discoveries seemed only to 
increase the momentary want of judgment, and 
in a measure to stifle the sympathy for the 
newly-discovered treasures ; so that, instead of 
having a unanimous, though severe, examina- 
tion of the views of the discoverer, we only 
nourished indications of vague thoughts, rude 
refutations, and even suspicions of the age and 
genuineness of the discovery. 

It is no wonder that a portion of our press 
was divided in the treatment of the question in 
this direction, and vied with each other in their 
contempt for this undertaking, which, in its 
energetic carrying out and in the importance 
of its result, far surpasses all former private 
attempts, and takes its place worthily by the 
side of those greater explorations undertaken at 
the expense of Government. The sensational 
gossip even busied itself with Schliemann’s 
private affairs, and took no account of the large 
sums which this remarkable man sacrificed to the 
furtherance of science. 

In short, we again witnessed that deluded 
zeal in full activity which with us is so fre- 
quently roused to crush as quickly as possible a 
countryman’s exertions, which everywhere else 
would be zealously upheld for the honour of the 
nation. 

At all’events, this perverseness could not be 
spared the just shame of knowing that all foreign 
countries united in according the fullest credit 
to Schliemann, and also that Germanic scientific 
societies and learned men had hastened to 
express their esteem and appreciation. A 
general revolution in these views is the more 
surely to be expected, because the examination 
of the entire results of his undertaking is under 
discussion, and this examination will now afford 
a more certain foundation for the truth of his 
discoveries. 

Whether Schliemann’s explanation be essen- 
tially confirmed or not, and however the decision 
may agree with his wishes, yet so much the 
more comprehensive and extensive will be the 
gain which this inquiry will derive from these 
wonderful discoveries. Contradiction and op- 
posite opinions in examinations of this kind 
are, by their very difficulty of refutation, 
welcome as a means of promoting the clearest 


comprehension, as long as they endeavour by | p 


scientific aid to arrive at an unprejudiced con- 
clusion. But even expressions which do not 
fulfil these intentions offer frequently an instruc- 
tive side, for they point out the false direction 
to which a thorough opposition to assertions and 
inquiry as to their value and importance may be 
led by the delusions of self-conceit and temper. 
This is confirmed in a striking manner by the 
latest notice about Schliemann on the part of 
Mr. A. 8. Murray, in No. 203, December 15th, 
of the London paper the Academy, &c. 

The only motive which induces us to devote 
any remarks to this critique is simply the fact 
of the author’s position at the British Museum, 
which, as we already gather from the opinions 
of the press, gives a certain weight to his 
assertions and objections; as also our wish to 
put aside all confusing ideas in the anticipated 
investigation of the proposed question. 

As such it must be considered if Mr. Murray 
asserts the graves in question to be of Ger- 
manic and not Hellenic origin, and finds in the 
famous sepulchral fields of Hallstadt the proof 





for this daring assertion. It is time for Ger- 
manic investigators to enter the lists against 
such a grave misconception. 

Even if we admit from the foregoing question 
the sense in which these Alpine sepulchral fields 
are considered, yet it would be in vain to 
endeavour to prove a distinct parallel between 
the mode of burial and contents of the graves of 
Mycene. 

First of all, Mr. Murray finds in the irregular 
position of the dead, and the burial of many 
skeletons in the same grave, an analogy to Hall- 
stadt, and an important agreement in the mode 
of burial, without recognising that these pecu- 
liarities do not in the most distant manner 
avail as a distinctive sign, either for Germanic 
graves in general or for the old Friedhof in 
Salzkammergut. For here, among nearly a 
thousand graves, the regular interment of the 
dead so preponderates that only the few excep- 
tions copied in Plate II. of Von Sacken’s work, 
and described in pages 8-9, show an unusual 
position. These singular instances can be far 
differently accounted for than the position of 
the bodies in the 30 ft. deep graves in the rocky - 
ground of Mycenz. Just as little can the mix- 
ture of burial with partial cremation of the 
bodies be attributed entirely to Germanic 
custom ; and, as Mr. Murray expresses himself, 
“according to the extensive annals of excava- 
tion among Greek tombs,” is completely foreign 
to Hellenic usage, and especially, as the author 
in another place has occasion to point out, that 
these excavations have been made chiefly on 
sites long and well known to ancient history, 
and that results obtained from such sources 
cannot be expected to prepare us for everything 
that may be found in outlying places which did 
not share in the progress of the great cities. 

We meet with the same poverty and deficiency 
of information in his reasoning on the resemblance 
of some discoveries at Mycene and Halistadt, 
and in the conclusion he draws in favour of the 
difference in the style, and therefore later period 
of the Mycenz excavations. 

While Mr. Murray refers to two oft-repeated 
ornaments in gold-work, and two in bronze at 
Hallstadt, and lays great stress on their be- 
longing to Classical ornamentation, he shows 
only his ignorance of the fact that many orna- 
mental designs are not a necessary condition of 
the period, whether or not they have been 
adopted in the range of Classical ornamentation. 

In this respect, besides the before-mentioned 
spiral and “ meander” patterns, other ornament 
designs have remained in use from the most 
ancient down to a much more recent period, if 
not in art itself, yet in the tradesmen’s and 
artisans’ departments. The triangle and the 
square with its prolonged, flowing, and rolled-up 
angles, which are repeated much more frequently 
than the patterns Mr. Murray notices on the 
monuments of Mycenw, go back, as is well 
known, to a very early age, and although ex- 
cluded as an actually Classical ornamentation, 
appear on very old pottery and metal-work, like 
those of the Roman period, and have become 
remarkably conspicuous in the so-called vesica 
ornament of the Gothic. 

It could never be imagined that we should be 
justified in placing a discovered relic into a later 
period, because of the use of this ornamentation. 
This relates chiefly to Mr. Murray’s two elabo- 
rately-described designs, as well as to the lozenge 
of which the corners at the sides of the circle 
are rolled up; as also to those countless varia- 
tions in the snake-like twinings of the ribbon 
attern. 

All these designs, although wanting in the 
classical ornamentation of Greece, are not _ 
specially Germanic or Northern. They appear 
in tombs on this side of the Alps, and further 
towards the north only on vessels, implements, 
and weapons, which, owing to the traffic of 
nations, were brought there from Italy, as an 
overflowing of the industrial produce of the 
South, and not from the more distant Greece. 
In both these countries, in the most ancient 
times, we meet with the same effect of foreign 
influence, a mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian 
style with the peculiar barbaric elements which 
at present cannot with certainty be specified as 
thoroughly native, and which show themselves 
more distinctly in Italy, because there, in the 
production of artisan industry, they retained 
longer a certain independence beyond the time 
in which the development of classical art in 
Hellas exerted its influence over the country. 

A careful study of the Hallstadt cemetery, 
as well as of the Etruscan, antiquities to which 
this surely leads, gave occasion for the per- 
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verted notion of the nationality of the tombs of 
Mycenz, and should impart, by reason of a 
number of facts, the most instructive signifi- 
cance for the examination of the affairs in 
Greece, and their peculiarities in the most 
ancient times. 

We are not justified in considering the human 
and animal figures in the primitive style and 
mode of representstion as merely ordinary copies 
of better originals; for, in all Italy, as well as 
in Hallstadt, we find the pottery and metal- 
work executed as if by a child’s hand, and in 
immediate proximity are evidences of a per- 
fectly finished archaic style, which not only 
shows an ‘acquaintance with Greek work, but 
also derives its origin from the same foreign 
sources as Greece. 

The contrast in the tombs of Mycenz which 
these crude animal-forms present in the concep- 
tiou and execution of the silver cow’s-head has 
as little significance for the date of the numerous 
sepulchral discoveries as the incongruity of the 
doll-like human and animal figures in the large 
tomb at Czre has to those more artistic repre- 
sentations found in the animated drawing of the 
horsemen on the painted vases. 

There is not the remotest reason {for not 
recognising such work,—so superior in com- 
parison with the other contents of these exca- 
vated tombs,—as a far-reaching indication of 
advanced culture, especially when, as in the 
vases of Care, we have the most unmistakable 
evidence thereof. 

But apart from the mixture of such mani- 
festly incongruous elements, it appears further 
that, in order to criticise the similar appearances 
of such primitive times, the consideration of two 
possibilities is desirable to prevent our de- 
fining too rashly the signs that mark the date 
of the different styles of art. In the first place, 
we would mention the occasional more rapid 
development of any favourite branch of art 
under foreign influence ; and secondly, that the 
diversity of the talents and training of artists 
and artificers would be more prominent at the 
time of the gradual development of a certain 
style than in the period of its complete com- 
mand over all branches of art, which would be 
inconceivable without an equal training and 
education of all its members. 

Should this wonderful silver cow’s-head, with 
its great golden horns, afford us grounds for the 
proof of the later date of the Mycenz tombs, it 
is @ question how, and in what manner, it is 
brought into relation with the supposed Germanic 
mode of burial. From the reviewer we learn 
nothing further; and although he expresses 
himself decidedly against any mythological 
meaning of the work, yet, excepting a few 
ironical remarks about Schliemann’s explana- 
tion, he tells us nothing beyond the assertion 
that here we have, not the head of a cow, but 
that of a bull. 

Then of the golden death’s-head mask, which, 
as well as the Germanic hypothesis, marks the 
adoption of a comparatively later date, he 
vouchsafes no further explanation. Also in 
support of a contemptible criticism on the 
sepulchral inscriptions of Mycenw he attempts 
a comparison with the northern masons, which 
could scarcely be more unfortunate. 

In those reliefs at Mycenw one perceives 
quite marked exceptions in the skill in working 
patterns on flat surfaces to all other discovered 
relics, and there appears to be no better com- 
parison for the style of these tombstones than 
the sculptured stones of Scotland; these, after 
long enjoying the reputation of incalculable 
antiquity, are now more properly assigned to a 
period between the tenth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, where local masons were set to reproduce 
designs from illustrated manuscripts borrowed 
from the monasteries. 

It is simply incomprehensible in what way 
this comparison oan help us to the understanding 
of those sculptures; even if one could place 
any confidence in the latter date, or in the paltry 
worth of both kinds of soulpture, or even on 
their value as copies of foreign designs, yet 
from the entire diversity of both objects of com- 
parison no valid weight could be accorded them. 
The frivolity of such an assertion is so marked 
that it does not deserve a more detailed notice. 

What chiefly concerns the want of originality 
in those sculptured stones in Scotland is the 
assertion that their design was entirely indebted 
to cloister manuscripts, and necessitates the 
acceptation that this peculiar ornamentation 
was originally invented only and solely for the 
decoration of books, while everywhere else, and 
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design was employed for such purposes. This 
was also the case in the British Islands, and 
though it cannot be denied that this style of 
ornamentation is found on very ancient articles, 
and only consisted of outwardly-finished metal- 
ware, yet it may safely be concluded that it had 
a home in the whole of central Europe, and 
found universal application on objects of perish- 
able material, such as wood, and appeared 
simultaneously, and in equal proportion, in all 
countries where their intercourse with the 
Romans had produced a more extended cultiva- 
tion. 

Of this every one may convince himself by 
the study of the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon 
graves, which agree with the great mass of 
sepulchral discoveries in the countries of the 
other Germanic races. Of these similarly 
ornamented vessels, the majority reach far 
beyond the time in which monks pointed 
their pens, and with the aid of compass 
and rule endeavoured to control, in some 
measure, the wild elements of the national 
ornamentation, and to change the snake-like, 
coiling ribbon-work, with its zoomorphic forms 
of birds and dragon-like figures, into a defined 
system of rhythmical, measured, caligraphic, 
volute work, and to render it useful and suitable 
for their purposes. If, however, it is understood 
that we are to consider the designs of these 
manuscripts as the only and last memorials of 
that more ancient style,—the offshoot, so to say, 
of the same,—it must at once be concluded that, 
in contrast to all other countries, the so-called 
taste in ornamention of the English people had 
already, in the tenth century, become so uncul- 
tivated and forgotten that, for the decoration of 
their tombstones, they sought the designs of 
their old books. Nevertheless, our present time 
is peculiarly one of strange predilection for 
general antiquities, and for erecting and adorn- 
ing monuments in the taste of former times, or 
in the unsuitable style of national tradition. 

The assumption is strong, however, that if 
those Scottish stones existed chiefly between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, either the 
old design was always preferred by the people, 
or that the erection of those stones was deemed 
a restoration of the forms of the older monu- 
ments of wood, which from some peculiar 
motive they were anxious to preserve in a more 
durable material. 

But even supposing the assertion in question 
to prove correct in this single instance, where is 
the connexion with the sculptures of Mycenzw ? 
To render a comparison in some degree ad- 
missible, we must first point out that in Greece 
an ancient, national art-direction attained a 
much higher development, unbiassed by, and 
independent of, every foreign influence, and 
that the monuments of this period were repro- 
duced in rough copies. 

However, enough has been said about this 
vain attempt to bring the discoveries at Mycenz 
into relation with the antiquities of the north. 
If such relations really appear in a few in- 
stances they are found in far other forms, and 
are to be explained in a totally different way 
than with suppositions and comparisons which 
betoken a scientific point of view, and almost 
justify the looking down in a condescending 
manner on Schliemann as an Autodidakten. 

Not in remote distance, but in the neighbour- 
ing countries, and upon the islands of the sea 
which washes the shores of Argos, are to be 
found analogous facts which explain the dis- 
coveries at Mycenzw; and just for this reason 
we concluded we might look for enlightening 
communications from the British Museum, as in 
that place is collected the greatest mass for the 
means of comparison, especially as regards the 
antiquities of the ancient Borderasiatische and 
Mediterranean people. We were the more 
justified in this hope, as we owe to Mr. Newton’s 
extensive knowledge the conclusive information 
that the gems and vases from Mycena are 
identical in pattern with the like articles from 
Rhodes and Cyprus. 

Thus, once for all, the apparent isolation of 
the Mycen treasures is removed, and they take 
their distinct rank with other discoveries. Their 
explanation is referred to those regions where 
the oldest traditions especially set forth the 
dominion of those seafaring, commercial, and 
artistic races which, from Syria to Asia Minor, 
planted the islands and coasts of Europe with 
colonies. That we must recognise in the early 
and local-prevailing names of these races those of 
Karer, Kureten, Seleger, and, above all, the Pelas- 
gian, the Phoenicians of Herodotus, is an idea 
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city with book-learnedness it has been sought 
to prove, especially by Ludwig Ross, Raoul 
Rochette, and Julius Braun, which latter, on 
account of a few extravagances in his spirited 
and theological views, is so unreservedly accused 
of heresy. 

If through the imperfection of the evidence of 
the monuments themselves it still remains un. 
decided whether the elements of this active 
people on the Mediterranean shores, and the 
character of their style of art, are to be re. 
garded as belonging to Asia Minor, or properly 
speaking to Phcenicia, the explanations which 
these investigators have arranged in such a 
stirring and convincing manner offer an en. 
lightened view into the distant times when the 
transplanting of the most ancient culture into 
the semi-barbaric condition of the European 
people, and the first springing up of these 
plants from their newly-struck roots, occurred. 

It is only while pursuing this same view 
with the object of attaining a wider and deeper 
insight in this direction, and within the same 
ground, that we can hope to arrive at a solution 
of all that is obscure in the discoveries at 
Mycenz; and in this we should have been 
much facilitated if Cesnola’s remarkable dis- 
coveries in Cyprus had not been given to America 
by art-investigating Europe. 

With these we have lost the means of com. 
parison of historical culture, which, in conse- 
quence of the importance of the excavations 
and of the possibility of ascertaining the proba- 
bility of the date, and also m relation to the 
position of the Mycenz treasures is not easily 
supplied. But even for these, there is assured 
the prospect of valuable information as a matter 
of honour to our learned investigators, and as 
the result of the discovery of further impor- 
tant monuments by the continued excavations 
of their unwearied discoverer. 

‘Science will follow Schliemann,’ is said in 
the preface to a new Guide to Olympia. We 
only add, in the fullest acquiescence,—She 
follows him where she was unable to lead, and 
therein lies, in a few words, the great importance 
of Schliemann’s efforts. 

















ART IN SHEFFIELD. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the friends of 
the Sheffield School of Art, Mr. Charles Barry, 
F.S.A., delivered an address, and presented the 
prizes to the successful students. 

Having referred to the small commencement 
of the school, Mr. Barry said :—Should he be con- 
sidered to take a too Utopian forecast if he 
dared to look forward to a time when excel- 
lence and refinement, artistically, in the pro- 
ducts of manufactures should be at least equal 
to the importance of those manufactures in a 
commercial and a national point of view,—when 
the workman should continue to take that 
interest in the goodness and honesty of his work 
which had been the foundation of the commer- 
cial greatness of the country, and which he 
fervently hoped was not diminishing, as some 
people feared,—when it should be as impos- 
sible to produce ugly work as badly-made 
work,—when every workman, if not actually 
an artist himself, should have had sufli- 
cient education to be able to appreciate 
artistic beauty, and therefore able and happy 
to work out with intelligence and sympathy the 
designs of those who have been vouchsafed 
that heaven-born faculty which enabled the 
artist to embody his imaginings in concrete 
forms? Why should they be amongst those 
who seemed to think that art in workmanship, 
in metal for instance, was dead ?—that they 
were to look for it alone in centuries long past ? 
Why should not Sheffield hope in this nine- 
teenth and the coming centuries for a Quintin 
Matsys, its cunning worker in iron? or @ 
Benvenuto Cellini, its goldsmith? He would 
remind them, too, that they ought not to do 
enly what men in the past had done in that 
way; they should excel their ancestors. In 
the days to which he had alluded opportunities 
of travelling were few; power of reference to 
what had already been done was almost 
wanting to the art-workman ; encouragement 
to his early attempts could only be given by 
a wealthy few, and not until his genius had 
asserted itself in spite of all these hindrances 
could he become known to his own age or to us 
in the way he deserved as a true art workman. 
Now, all this was different. Our workmen were 
educated. They were able to study in books the 
works of the past at one glance. A spirit was 
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happily abroad, and had for years been gaining 
force, that demanded} art excellence, and that 
(by the schools of art) afforded opportunities for 
study and emulation, and, finally, of apprecia- 
tion, that ought to provide the strongest and 
fullest incentive to effort that any one could 
require. Surely the remembrance of that fact 
would stir them to increased exertion, and with 
increased exertion there would come increased 
success. He asked them to let the names of the 
artists who had gone from Sheffield act as an 
incentive to the labouring student, and let the 
number of cherished names be increased and the 
individual genius largely added to. He hoped, 
however, that they would not misunderstand 
him. He did not take so visionary a prospect 
as to suppose that all students would achieve 
high distinction. In art, as in all other paths of 
daily life, having done their best, they would 
have to be content with the results. Ifall might 
not rise to the summit, all might feel they had 
some share in the foundation and stability of the 
edifice, and all might feel that real satisfaction 
which ever resulted from an effort to do their 
best, and an honest and contented endeavour to 
add to the general good and the general know- 
ledge. It had been to some extent a national 
fashion,—might he say a national failing >— 
among Englishmen to look to other nations for 
those productions of high art which only were to 
be considered models for imitation, and to think 
over their excellence with almost a despair of 
their being equalled, still less surpassed. He 
need not remind them that England, too, had 
names which well might be worthy to be inscribed 
with the masters of ancient art. Need they 
forget the names among painters of Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Wilkie, Turner, Land- 
seer, and Maclise ? Amongst sculptors, need they 
be ashamed of Nollekens, Flaxman, Chantrey, 
Baily, or Foley ? And amongst architects, might 
we not point with pardonable pride to Inigo Jones, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Sir William Chambers, 
and, might he not add, Sir Charles Barry? 
And there were men still living whose names, 
he doubted not, would be honoured by future 
generations. But as he had said, all might 
not hope to achieve such great renown as these ; 
but in the application of the art to all the daily 
surroundings in life in common things, could 
they not see that it was by accustoming the eye 
from childhood to beauty of form, harmony of 
colour, and refinement of composition, a new 
and pure source of pleasure would be opened ? 
Life would become more enjoyable, coarseness 
of feeling would gradually disappear, and that 
divine fire which inspires the truly high artists 
should find the food it needed to nourish its 
early growth and help its longings, until from 
the humble and unknown art-student issued 
that mighty master whose works in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture should remain as a 
“joy for ever.’ As all superstructures must 
have a basis, so schools of art, like the one at 
Sheffield, offered a very solid basis for the super- 
structure he had attempted to shadow forth. 
Five-and-thirty years ago schools of art were 
unknown. The first efforts of their founders were 
looked upon even with dislike or at least with 
a compassionate tenderness, and with incredu- 
lity as to their having much national effect. 
Were not a very different feeling abroad now 
he should remember with regret how it was 
said that manufacturers in our great towns 
actually opposed such schools, fearing that they 
would interfere with their own uninstructed or 
half-instructed designers. Those ideas were fast 
being dissipated, and now they saw in all direc- 
tions a sympathy for the effort once almost ridi- 
culed ; substantial progress made with schools 
of art, and substantial aid to them had happily 
come to be considered not unworthy of the 
attention of the State. That was shown by the 
aid now given to several hundreds of schools 
like that at a cost which year by year was un- 
grudgingly increased by Parliament. He cor. 
dially hoped and believed that that sympathy 
and aid ill i i 
id would still increase; but it could only 
be expected to do so if earnest, persistent effort 
were Continuously made in the schools. Unless 
they were able to show and maintain a strength 
almost enabling them to stand alone, they would 
re receive that final addition to their strength 
tom State aid which would make their position 
_ The question he had to ask them, and 
ee had to ask themselves, was, “ Were 
. ey doing all they could in that way in 
heffield?” With a population of nearly a 
} eri of a million, there must be very many 
ousands of working men engaged in those 
manufactures which were identified with the 





town, and into which a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of art and beauty should enter. Did 
the attendance there reach in numbers what it 
should do? Surely they would say, emphati- 
cally, “No.” And even the progress that had been 
made in thirty-one years, from 180 students in 
1846 to 394 students in 1877, was not enough to in- 
duce them to rest from their efforts. He regretted 
to observe a slight diminution in the total 
number of students since this time last year. 
It might be said that the depressed state of 
trade accounted for it. Perhaps it might; but 
surely it did not justify it, if they admitted, as 
they thought they must, that the number of art 
students here had never been so high as it 
ought to have been, in proportion to the number 
of workmen of Sheffield who ought to be art- 
workmen. When at Glasgow the other day he 
found there 1,300 art students in the school, 
from a population of 600,000. To be in like 
proportion, the Sheffield school should have its 
600 students at least. All observers must thank- 
fully acknowledge that marked progress had 
been made during the last few years in technical 
art and the art feeling of the British workman. 
While one was pleased to recognise that (in 
metal, for‘instance) many beautiful works had 
been produced, and were being produced, in 
Sheffield and elsewhere, they could not but 
admit they were still the exception among many 
ugly ones. That was the more provoking, inas- 
much as they had also to acknowledge that in 
cost of manufacture there was little or no differ- 
ence between the beautiful and the ugly. Let 
not, therefore, their efforts slacken; but while 
there were fresh fields of art knowledge to 
explore,—while many among them still scarcely 
knew what art meant, and still less the intense 
pleasure its successful study and results gave, 
not alone to the student or workman, but to the 
community at large, — let fresh and ever 
fresh exertions be made by ,those who had 
attained to that knowledge and those plea- 
sures, to extend them to those who as yet had 
them not. In conclusion, Mr. Barry said that, 
looking that morning at the works produced by 
students during the past year, he could not help 
noticing how very few there were of studies of 
the living human form, and he learnt with surprise 
and regret that only some five or six students 
had attended that class. Now, he must consider 
that there was some mistake here. It could 
hardly be necessary for him to say that the 
study of the human form was not only the 
highest effort of art, but by far the most useful. 
A thorough knowledge of it would do more than 
anything to keep alive and vigorous the other 
branches of drawing and modelling. This may 
surely be seen from the effects produced abroad. 
In France, the life class was far more numerous 
than any other, and they saw the effect in the 
broad, decisive, and graceful way in which the 
French handled ornamentation of all sorts. 
There was a real vigorous life about their works 
which they failed to find among Englishmen, 
but in place of it were too often feebleness of 
conception, weakness of composition, and timidity 
of execution. He hoped that Sheffield manu- 
facturers would do all in their power to increase 
the inducements to students to attend this class, 
by introducing well-composed sculpture into 
their manufactured works, which, indeed, they 
must do in their own interests, unless they are 
content ever to be behind the Frenchmen. 
While he rejoiced, and they all rejoiced, in the 
success of those to whom prizes had been awarded, 
let him enter a protest against the frequent 
belief that the number of prizes is the test of 
good, useful art-school work. The rage in this 
day for competitive examination was, he 
ventured to think, unwise; the rea! glory 
of a school like this was to turn out all 
its students with a knowledge of art, and with 
a love of art for its own sake. That could only 
be attained by steady, conscientious work, with 
no striving for a mastery over others, but with 
a fixed determination to gain a mastery over 
the difficulties, sometimes the discouragements, 
attendant on the work itself. 

Mr. M. E. Hadfield, president of the school, 
Mr. Bragge, and the Mayor of Sheffield (Alder- 
man Mappin) also spoke. 








The Obelisk Model.—On Saturday and 
Monday workmen were engaged in taking down 
the model of Cleopatra’s needle which had been 
erected at the Adelphi Stairs, preparatory to 
proceeding with the necessary work of con- 
creting the foundation.’ 





FIFTY-SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Ir is gratifying to observe here that artists 
are gaining a clearer apprehension of the true 
principles of their art,—that it is emotion ren- 
dered materially visible, and that its foundations 
rest upon the experience of daily life. The 
artist must be possessed of certain principles, 
and be guided by them, and although these may 
not appear in regular proportions, they must be 
governed by a correct judgment. So far, there 
is reason for congratulation,—the faculty of 
rendering correctly, in a visible form, the in- 
ward emotions, has been greatly advanced ; but, 
on the other hand, although this visible language 
of emotion be grammatically correct, and not 
devoid of elegance of expression, it may not 
embody ideas worth rendering,—the body may 
be there, but the spirit absent; and it is in this 
respect that we think the majority of the works 
exhibited are defective. We look for fancy, and 
we find facts; for imagination, and there is the 
commonplace. The creative faculty seems 
wanting; the facts are there, but they are not 
poetically rendered,—the work is good mechani- 
cally rather than zsthetically. 

As usual, the display is enhanced by a number 
of works which have been formerly exhibited 
in Burlington House. Amongst these we note 
T. Faed’s “In Time of War”; the “ Sword and 
Dagger Fight” of J. Pettie, and his “ Dis- 
banded” Highland soldier; F. W. Lawson’s 
“Imprisoned Spring’; K. Halswelle’s large 
picture of youthful British captives in Rome, 
of whom Pope Gregory said, “ Non Angli sed 
Angeli,” and a view of “ Rome from the Sistina”’; 
a “Scene from the Antiquary,” by W. F. 
Douglas, — the most successful of his later 
efforts; a fine rural subject by G. H. Boughton, 
entitled “October,” and a figure full of spirit 
and humour by J. W. Nichol, illustrating the 
line,— 

*¢ When a man’s single he lives at his ease.” 


Of the works by Scottish painters, that which 
engages most attention is the production of 
W. E. Lockhart, Academician elect. The sub- 
ject represented is that where the Archbishop 
of Granada dismisses Gil Blas from his service 
for criticising with “frankness and sincerity ” 
a homily of the right reverend prelate, a lesson 
to be taken to heart by all critics addicted to 
“ castigating the works of those older and abler 
than themselves.” The dramatic action of the 
situation has been grasped with perspicacity. 
The pose of the archbishop is admirable ; the 
head is especially good, and so is the arrange- 
of the scarlet robe. The twinkle in the eye of 
Gil Blas, and his action as he descends the 
steps —directly towards the spectator — aie 
happily rendered. The manipulation is strong 
and vigorous, and the colour more equable than 
in former works of the artist. The same quali- 
ties appear in another of Mr. Lockhart’s pic- 
tures,—a scene from the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor”; but in it the faces of Lady Ashton and 
her daughter appear besmeared as well as woe- 
begone. A few touches would remedy this 
defect, which has an unpleasing effect in an 
otherwise admirable work. 

Sir Noel Paton comes to the front with one of 
his flights of fancy, “The Spirit of Twilight.” 
A poet, clad in a crimson mantle, courts the Muse 
at even, on a rocky promontory, overlooking a 
calm lake encircled by purple hills. With arms 
outstretched he is ready to clasp the spirit, who, 
clad in gossamer, with dragon-fly wings and 
long, floating, rippling yellow hair, gently, and 
with a look of etherial sympathy, places her 
arms around his neck. It is “‘ very much fine,” 
especially the wings and the robe of the spirit, 
and so are the hyacinthine locks of the most 
exquisite poet. Like Maraschino, this is only to 
be partaken of at rare intervals and in small 
quantities. 

From this ultra refinement we turn to “The 
Fisher’s Landing,” by W. McTaggart, where— 


‘ The air and the water dance, glitter, and play” ; 


and in it we find strength, with much less, 
almost none, of that patchy coarseness which 
used to mar the work of this artist. Here we 
have the maximum of light with the minimum of 
shade. The sunshine over the great expanse of 
water is really dazzling. It is not the warm 
light of summer, but one of those exceptional 
days in spring or autumn with which we are 
rarely favoured. ; sod 
On a large canvas Corot has given the spirit 
rather than the reality of an “ Italian pastoral,” 
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—a vista of tall trees, a lake with hills beyond, 
on the brow of one of which is a group of 
classical buildings. From Alma Tadema we 
have an Egyptian interior,—“ The widow,” who 
mourns over the mummy-case of the departed, 
whilst hired musicians perform a dirge upon 
strange instruments. There is great archzolo- 
gical knowledge shown in the architectural and 
other details, and it is these that engage the 
attention of the spectator, and not the sorrow, 
which makes all, of whatever land or time, akin. 
From the style of the work we suppose it to be 
an early production of the artist. 

W. B. Hole is prolific this year. His best work, 
although not the largest, is, we think, that 
entitled, “The Last of the Bin,’’ where two 
elderly gentlemen of the Georgian period are 
partaking with relish and discussing with gusto 
the rare qualities of the precious liquor in their 
brimming glasses. 

We have never seen George Hay in better 
form than in the subject from the “ Legend of 
Montrose,” where he represents Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty and his fellow-captive encountering 
the Puritan divine in the chapel of Inveraray 
Castle as they are making their escape from 
durance. The obsequious manner in which the 
doughty soldier of fortune flatters the vanity of 
the preacher is happily hit off, and the ecclesi- 
astical detail shows competent architectural 
knowledge. W. D. M‘Kay is making sure and 
steady progress. “ Field-working in Spring at 
the Potato-pits,” and “ An October Morning,” 
are pastorals rendered without exaggeration, and 
apprehended in the right spirit. It is genuine 
work, the foundation upon which a substantial 
superstructure may be raised. 

Looking at the portraits, it is with pleasure 
we notice that the hand of the veteran Barclay 
has not lost its cunning; he has limned the 
present Duke of Athole with as much vigour 
and character as he did the last duke. Very 
charming, too, is the portrait in black velvet of 
Master Jamieson, by G P. Chalmers, the versa- 
tility of whose genius is displayed in an effect 
of a downpour of rain over a moor, with a 
brook in the foreground, upon which the rain- 
drops patter. There is a line of spectral tele- 
graph-posts seen through the obscuring medium, 
and still more spectral appears a figure beyond, 
battling with the storm. Such work cannot 
be “painted on the spot,” it must be studied, 
stored up, and produced at leisure when the 
recollection of the incident is vivid. 

J. Faed shows unusual vigour in the figure of 
the ferocious-looking freebooter who, standing 
between two guards with scowling brow and 
clenched muscular hands, is asked to plead 
“ Guilty or not guilty.” But in delineating the 
two attendants and the details of costume the 
artist has reverted to his accustomed smooth- 
ness. Italmost appears as if the central figure 
had been gone over by some one with a more 
muscular touch. 

J. McWhirter delights in extending his expe- 
riences over different parts of the globe, and 
latterly he has been in America, and gives us his 
impression of a “ Thunderstorm on the Prairie,” 
which is very wonderful; but somehow it has a 
look of unreality, as if the artist had not laid 
hold of the true effect. 

We have only room to notice the life-size figure 
in marble of Livingstone as he was, by Mr. 
Brodie; the Academic “Lady Godiva” of 
D. W. Stevenson ; and, in contrast thereto, “ La 
Sonnambula,” of Randolph Rogers. 








BIRMINGHAM NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Turse buildings were commenced in the 
spring of 1874, and the foundation-stone was 
laid on the 17th day of June, in that year, by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the then mayor, now 
M.P. The external stonework is now nearly 
completed. The dome has been erected, and 
the roofs are tiled. 

The principal front (to Ann-street) has a 
length of: 296 ft. The frontage to Congreve- 
street is 122 ft., and that to Eden-place 153 ft. 
The height from the ground to the top of the 
main cornice averages 65 ft. ; the pediment over 
the central entrance rises to a height of 90 ft. ; 
the stone cornice of the dome is 114 ft.; and 
the top of the finial, 162 ft. high. 

The plinths are of Spinkwell stone, the walling 
is partly of Wrexham and partly of Coxbench 
stone ; the cornices and most exposed portions 
are of Darley Dale stone. The dome (above 
the top of the stone staircase) is covered entirely 





with lead, and the terminal is of copper, gilded, 
the gilding being continued down the ribs on 
the roof of the lantern. 

One reason for the adoption of a decidedly 
Classical character in the design was the desire 
that the new buildings, while being architec- 
turally in advance of the other public buildings 
of the town, should yet so far accord with the 
adjacent Town-hall as to produce in combination 
a harmonious effect. 

A columnar style being adopted, the fenestra- 
tion has been kept subordinate to it. In the 
lower half ef the elevation the piers are carried 
through the two lower stories, and emphasised 
with rustic channels, and have capitals and 
bases. In the upper part the columns and 
pilasters are likewise carried through two 
stories of windows, and the mistake of making 
window- dressings and columns about equally 
prominent in the design, which confuses and 
injures many examples of revived Italian, 
has been avoided. The capitals throughout are 
varied in design, and the main frieze is carved 
through the entire extent of the two principal 
fronts. The pediments are filled with groups of 
sculptured figures representing Manufactures, 
Commerce, Literature, Arts and Sciences, and 
to the central one Britannia rewarding the Bir- 
mingham Manufactures ; and a figure-subject 
in mosaic is being prepared by Messrs. Salviati 
& Co. for the tympanum of the semicircular 
arch over the central entrance. 

The building contains ninety-four rooms, of 
very various sizes, for the different departments 
of Corporation work or ceremony. There are 
four entrances for the public besides the 
central entrance, which is for the use of the 
council and for State occasions. 

The basement, or “lower ground floor” as 
it is termed (the floor being above the level of 
the lowest part of the street pavement and of 
the courtyards), is devoted to various offices for 
the gas department, health department, weights 
and measures, &c. 

The ground floor, as shown on the plan we 
publish, contains a central entrance-hall ap- 
proached by a wide flight of steps under the 
portico, and with an inner flight leading up to 
the ground-floor level. Opposite this and under 
the dome is the main staircase, 33 ft. square, 
having marble columns to support the landing 
above, and a wide central flight of steps with 
marble handrails and balusters. 

The principal corridor, 9 ft. wide, leads right 
and left through the building, and meets east 
and west corridors at right angles to it. Those 
on ground and first floors are arched over, and 
the floors laid with encaustic tiles. 

Accommodation is provided for the gas depart- 
ment over the corresponding rooms below ; also 
for the borough surveyor and town clerk, and 
there are three large committee-rooms; all the 
rooms on this floor being 15 ft. 6 in. high. 

On the first floor in the eastern portion are 
rooms and offices for the borough treasurer, and 
in the central part are the reception-rooms, 
approached from the main staircase and corridor 
by massive doors of oak and mahogany, with 
oak dressings. 

The reception-rooms occupy the height of two 
stories of the smaller rooms, and therefore have 
two ranges of windows; the upper and lesser 
range being above the internal cornice, and 
lighting the rooms through groined openings in 
the elliptical ceilings. 

The west and east reception-rooms are each 
64 ft. by 30 ft. The central one, divided from 
the western only by an open screen of marble 
columns, is 30 ft. square. These rooms have 
pilasters of Devonshire marble on all sides, and 
between them, on the side opposite the windows, 
are niches for statuary. An oak dado runs all 
round the rooms, and above the pilasters is an 
enriched plaster frieze and cornice. The ceilings 
are elliptical in section, with raised enriched 
bands and moulded panels in plaster. The 
extreme height is 30 ft. 

In the western portion of the principal floor 
are the rooms for the accommodation of the 
town council, consisting of two ante-rooms, a 
large retiring-room, cloak-room, lavatory, &c. ; 
and the council-chamber with a gallery for 
spectators, the access to which is by a stair- 
case from the gateway entrance to the court- 
yards. On the south side of the council-cham- 
ber is a wide recess, in front of which are 
the seats for the mayor, town clerk, &.; 
and behind them is a low gallery for the use of 
reporters, with a separate entrance from the 
reporters’ room in the rear. The width of the 
council-chamber is 59 ft. The councillors’ seats 





are arranged in a semicircular form, and behind 
them is a semicircular screen of coupled marble 
columns and pilasters with carved stone capitals 
dividing the council-chamber from the spec. 
tators’ gallery, and giving to the former the 
form of a horseshoe on plan. Above the cornice 
over these columns is a range of clearstory 
windows lighting the chamber through a groined 
cove. The central portion of the ceiling is flat, 
panelled, and enriched in plaster, and about 
32 ft. in height from the floor. 

The four subordinate staircases go through 
from the basement to the upper floors, but the 
central stairs reach only from the ground floor 
to the first, or principal, floor. 

Above the landing, pendentive arches are 
sprung across the angle of the staircase, and the 
square of the plan is brought to a circle, and 
above these is a hemispherical domed ceiling. 

The large space in the drum and cupola of 
the dome above this inner vault is made use of 
for ventilation, and forms a chamber into which 
the vitiated air is conducted by flues from the 
principal rooms to escape through louvres in 
circular openings round the dome and through a 
shaft inside the turret. 

The second floor of the building extends over 
the borough treasurer’s department on the first 
floor, and over the smaller rooms in the western 
part of the building. 

The third or upper floor extends over nearly 
the whole of the building, except the council. 
chamber, and contains at the north-east rooms 
for the borough analyst, and at the west end 
kitchens, &c. 

In the centre are large rooms over the 
reception-rooms, one for use as a drawing-office 
and plan-room, the other: as a muniment-room. 
The floors of these are carried on large iron 
girders, having arching of hollow bricks between 
them, over the whole of the reception-rooms, to 
lessen the spread of fire. 

The tower indicated on the left side of the 
perspective view is not yet erected, as it belongs 
to the unexecuted portion of the complete 
designs for the frontages to the four streets, as 
shown on the ground-floor plau. 

The northern half of the land was reserved 
with the intention, as stated in our number for 
February 21st, 1874, ‘that Assize Courts 
should be erected adjoining the Municipal 
Buildings as soon as Birmingham is made an 
assize town.” 

The original contract for the building was 
84,1201., but extensions have been made on the 
east side to accommodate the gas and water 
departments, in consequence of the Corporation 
having, under the enterprising leadership of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, bought up the shares 
of the gas and water companies; and on the 
west side the accommodation for the Council has 
been increased and improved since the signing 
of the contract, so that when the fittings have 
been added the cost will probably reach 
120,0001. 

The contractors are Messrs. J. Barnsley & 
Sons, of Birmingham. The carving and sculp- 
ture are undertaken by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham. Mr. Josiah Allen has acted as 
clerk of works from the commencement. 

The architect is Mr. Yeoville Thomason, of 
Birmingham. : 

At the last meeting of the Town Council, 
Alderman Osborne presented the report of the 
Estates and Buildings Committee. It stated 
that the contractors had undertaken to get the 
western wing finished in October; and they 
asked for power to purchase the requisite 
fittings. He moved, “That the Estates and 
Buildings Committee be authorised to provide 
the necessary fittings and furniture, and other 
requisites for the new Municipal Buildings. 
He hoped that the building would be, ready for 
their reception in November, and that their next 
election of Mayor would take place there. — He 
should estimate the cost of the provision 
proposed to be made by the resolution at 
4,0001. or 5,000. The proposition was carried 
nem. con. 








A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—In your report of the discussion on Mr. Brassey 8 
paper on “Work roe Wages in the Building Trades, at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, my aome © 
attached in full to a series of remarks which were made 
by Mr. Samuel Hill. Entertaining, as I do, very wp 4 
views in favour of trade unions, wisely opmiee an : - 
ministered, and editing a strictly independent paper, = 
exceedingly anxious that the responsibility, whether jo 
good or ill, should, in this partic instance, rest on -” 
right shoulders. I am sure you will, with -— ° . 
wonted independence, accord me the benefit of t x cor- 
rection in your columns, Ausaagr Hay Hi. 
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GrolNo PLAN 
Principal Floor.—A, Council Chamber, 3B, Closk-room, ©, Reporter's Room. D, Council Lobby. E. Ante-room, fF. Retiring-room, |G, Main Corridor, 
H, Reception-rooms, I, Borough Treasurer, K. Lavatories, &c. 


| Ground Floor,—L. Courtyard. _N. Gateway. O. Town Clerk,  P, Mayor's Offices.  Q. Library R. Committee-rooms, 8, Entrance-hall. 
| T, Principal Corridor. U. Borough Surveyor. V. Gas Department, X. Lavatories, &.  Y, Strong Rooms, 


BIRMINGHAM NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—Plans. 
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THE TRUE FUNCTIONS OF TRADE 
UNIONS. 


S1r,—It cannot fail to be a source of regret 
to every one who wishes the British workman 
well, that there should be amongst workmen an 
alarming want of information on topics of vital 
importance to them. Even in London, where 
educational institutions abound, there is, un- 
happily, great need of additional educational 
enterprise. The wedge of education has yet to 
be driven home, and the trunk of ignorance 
riven asunder; how to accomplish this in the 
best and simplest way is therefore deserving of 
serious consideration. 

An uneducated workman may execute excellent 
work, so far as regards manual labour, but he 
does not bring to it the great power of mind, 
and thus he cannot rise above the man who, 
although his inferior in manual dexterity, sur- 
passes him in quickness of perception, in powers 
of calculation, and in the application of the 
scientific methods of dealing with work to the 
best advantage; and from this it is evident 
that, for want of education, a good workman 
is likely always to remain a workman. If this 
be so, and if an educated man be a marked 
improvement upon an uneducated man, then it 
must be allowed that the introduction into the 
provinces of educational institutions for work- 
ing-men cannot fail to be productive of great 
results. The problem is, how to place education 
of a practical nature within their reach, and 
make self-improvement a matter of easy and 
progressive stages, without making them de- 
pendent upon fussy philanthropists, for the 
British workman does not care to be patronised. 
The existing means of supplying this felt want 
are two in number,—night schools and schools 
of art,—but neither of them is exactly what is 
required. Many workmen attend night-schools 
during the winter months, and get a smattering 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; and many 
attend schools of art and copy diagrams of that 
cut-and-dried type which reduces everything to 
a mechanical process ; still, it is incontrovertible 
that the vast majority of workmen keep aloof 
from these places. What is really required is 
a system of education adapted to the wants of 
workmen, and it should be under the manage- 
ment of the responsible officers of the work- 
men’s unions, who ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the best ways of applying the 
various kinds of education essential to the pro- 
moting of the efficiency of their members. 
Education is, beyond doubt, necessary to the 
real improvement of the workman; without it, 
he cannot excel, nor can his ability be fully 
developed. 

Workmen contribute regularly to the mainte- 
nance of their societies. These societies possess 
great wealth, and I feel I shall not be overstating 
the case when I say that they hold this wealth 
in trust for working men, and that it would be 
both just and wise for them to expend a large 
portion of it in providing sound, practical 
instruction for their subscribers. Let a reserve 
fund be established for the purpose of fighting 
any unavoidable battle ; but let the fiat go forth, 
with no uncertain sound, that, for the future, it 
shall not be with them a question of an addi- 
tional penny an hour, or a further diminution in 
the hours of labour, but a question of the 
intellectual development and progress of the 
British workman. Let those who ostensibly act 
for the best interests of working men bestir 
themselves in right good earnest, and make 
their power felt in the cause of education and 
enlightenment. A great responsibility is rest- 
ing upon them, which they cannot shake off. 
They are appointed to legislate for working men, 
and to do their duty thoroughly, they must have 
the welfare of working men at heart. Trade 
unions must themselves take in hand this matter 
of education, and deal with it promptly and 
effectively, The British workman is more 
highly paid than the workman of the Continént, 
and if Britain is not to be thrust out of the 
market, its workmen must, in addition to their 
manual skill, be well versed in all matters 
having a bearing upon their work. The trade- 
union leaders proclaim that they desire to im- 
prove the workman’s position; but do they, in 
effect, make this the strong point of their policy, 
and endeavour to carry it out to a logical end? 
To labour for the improvement of the social 
position of the workman is very commendable ; 
but to labour for his intellectual culture is much 
more commendable: and were the latter done, 
the former would ensue. The true functions of 
trade unions are to secure for the workman a 


fair remuneration for his labour, to protect him 
from unjust restrictions and exactions on the 
part of employers, to avoid imposing upon him 
any such restrictions and exactions themselves, 
to bring him into closer and more cordial 
relationship with his employer, and to educate 
him, and do all in their power to incite him to 
become, both in practice and theory, a master 
of his craft. Temperance, thrift, and improved 
dwellings will goalong way towards raising the 
workman ; and trade unions, shorn of their objec- 
tionable features, and made to emit rays of 
light over all the land, may become national 
blessings. If, instead of defeating industry, 
they were to offer rewards for industry; and, 
instead of spending their funds in vexatious dis- 
putes, ruining trade, and sending work to the 
Continent, were to form themselves into a 
Council of Education, with a fair representation 
of employers, and devote their funds and their 
energies to the instruction of their members, 
granting certificates of ability to those distin- 
guishing themselves in drawing, general know- 
ledge, and excellence of workmanship, and 
appointing the most promising men to the most 
prominent posts, they would confer a lasting 
benefit upon society generally, as well as upon 
their members. 

In every town in the United Kingdom an 
educational institution for workmen should be 
founded by the council, and a thorough course 
of instruction should be laid down, embracing 
everything having a direct tendency to extend 
their knowledge, and promote their welfare. 
What is really needed for the hitherto neglected 
workmen is not so much technical education as 
an ordinary, or a plain, sound education ; for 
many men capable of executing work of the best 
description cannot understand an architect’s 
drawing fully, or read the printing or figures on 
it. It would enable the mechanic who has 
qualified himself to fill the post of a foreman or 
clerk of works, so far as relates to practical 
ability and experience, to perform all the duties 
connected therewith in a highly creditable 
manner. It would also induce rivalry, which 
raises a man’s latent faculties more effectually 
than aught else. Where there is no emulation 
they are not brought into action. The breath 
of life does not quicken them; they remain un- 
cultivated and undeveloped; and their very 
existence is often unsuspected. This is one 
reason why workmen do not improve so rapidly 
as they might. There is nothing to break the 
listless course of their lives. There is nothing 
to fire their hearts, and rouse them to put forth 
all their energies. The object of having these 
institutions under the superintendence of the 
council is, because they would best know, and 
consequently be best able to meet, the require- 
ments of workmen; thus only such instruction 
would be given as would produce a definite 
result; moreover, by being closely connected 
with the unions, it would be stamped as a 
genuine trade affair, and would, on that ground 
alone, be more acceptable to the great body of 
workmen. 

The knowledge to be imparted should be 
divided into branches, so as to be adapted to 
the various grades of workmen. One branch 
should partake somewhat of the nature of a 
night-school, and be adapted for those efficient 
in their trades, but whose-education has been 
sadly neglected. In years to come, when the 
results of School Boards shall have been mani- 
fested, there will be no occasion to continue it, 
inasmuch as it will then form the foundation of 
the mechanic ; but it is requisite now, and there 
is no time like the present for the inauguration 
of a complete system of instruction for the 
British workman. A course of geometry and 
drawing should also be provided, although I am 
of opinion that, in this case, the plain education 
should predominate, inasmuch as no one, how- 
ever skilled in other respects, can take any 
responsible position without its aid. A lad will 
obtain a clearer conception of practical matters 
by spending a few weeks in a workshop than by 
spending six months in a technical school; and 
this practical training of the workshop, under 
the improved system, would incite him to search 
closely into the meaning and nature of things 
connected with his work, and would thus, in 
itself, promote the study of geometry and the 
practice of drawing. It would be desirable to 


obtain masters conversant with the details of 
the trade followed by those they will have to 
instruct,—masters who will urge the necessity 
of observation and thought, not reducing their 
pupils to machines, but rendering them thought- 





ful, inquiring men, The impression upon the 








mind, through using thought, is infinitely more 
keen, vivid, and lasting, than if produced in the 
ordinary way. The great fault in English 
education is that sufficient attention is not paid 
to enforcing the exercise of thought. It ig 
perhaps, owing to this that there are so few 
original geniuses. The majority of men who 
pass for such merely reflect a borrowed light, 
but if persons are trained to think, there wil] 
be a great increase in sterling mental power, 
and the bright catching intelligence often seen 
will ripen into ability of the highest order. The 
practical application of theoretical knowledge 
ought to be a salient feature in the teaching of 
workmen, and the practice of ready sketching 
should likewise be insisted upon, for the ready 
pencil to illustrate the apt idea will prove of the 
utmost service to them. 

The other branch would be adapted for those 
who have passed the preliminary grades credit. 
ably, and are desirous of improving themselves 
still more. It should embrace drawing, the 
taking out of quantities from their drawings, 
the readiest ways of measuring up work, and of 
abstracting and billing items, and the study 
of treatises tending to perfect their knowledge 
of the science of building. Examinations should 
be held periodically, certificates of ability 
awarded, and registers kept of the most able 
students. Since these men would be admirably 
suited to fill such situations as clerks of works 
and builders’ foremen, architects and builders 
requiring their services would, by applying to 
the council, obtain talented and reliable men,— 
provided, of course, a becoming remuneration 
were offered.* Low wages benefit neither 
masters nor men. They induce stagnation of 
body and mind, and the public lose far more 
than they gain by them. High wages, accom- 
panied with real talent, are less costly in the 
end. 

By adopting such a course as this, trade 
unions would be the means of raising up a band 
of men who could throw a lustre upon their whole 
body, and be the pride and boast of their land. 
But even education will fail to improve the 
British workman greatly, unless he is desirous 
of improving himself, and is willing to work for 
that end. God grant that he may be thus de- 
sirous! Industry and intelligence have made 
Old England what she is, and their continual 
exercise in the future will keep her in her proud 
position of the foremost of the nations. It may 
be said that this is Utopian, and beyond the 
scope of trade unions. Not at all. This is the 
real, the lasting improvement, which shall bear 
good fruit socially, morally, and intellectually, 
and ought to be their chief aim. An untaught 
man is not improved by being highly paid for 
his labour, for he jogs on in the old ruts, and 
does not take a greater interest in his work; 
but a man is improved, greatly improved, when 
all his powers of body and mind are once care- 
fully tended and brought into action, raising on 
every side durable marks of his genius and 
skill. High wages would naturally follow such 
a state of mental culture, and the vessel of the 
State would nevertheless be trimmed, for money 
expended would secure its equivalent in the 
highest style of workmanship and finish; the 
effect upon the welfare of the nation would be 
immense, for it would then be not only a nation 
of free and resolute men, but also a nation of 
true and talented men; and international exhi- 
bitions would reveal to others, much more stri- 
kingly than at present, that British workmen are 
*foe-men worthy of their steel.” 

THomAs BALEs. 








Wood Pavement in Knightsbridge.—At 
a meeting of the St. George’s Vestry, held on 
the 21st ult., Mr. W. Walker moved :— 


«That, looking to the fact that the surveyor considers 
the macadam roadway in Kuightsbridge will require a0 
immediate outlay of 5001. to put it in good repair, an 
that the Vestry has already determined to lay wood agg 
ment in this thoroughfare, the Vestry, with the view s 
saving the outlay, give directions for the pavement of the 
Improved Wood Pavem*nt Company to be continued from 
opposite St. George’s Hospital, along Knightsbridge, to 
the boundary of the parish, provided a contract, sim! . 
to that already in force with regard to Piccadilly, be 
entered into; and that the pavement be laid oe age 
pleted, as faras possible, during the Easter Vacation 0 
the House of Commons,” 


Mr. Clement seconded the motion, which was 
carried by a considerable majority. 


* With respect to this I must anticipate an objection. 
It may be urged that the most talented men often a 
the commanding influence so requisite in a foreman. This 
is quite true. But if for this single failing they are com- 
pelled to remain in the ranks all their lives with the lazy, 
careless, and incompetent, does not the trade-union 
gniform rate per hour thereby stand condemned? 
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NEW LAW COURTS AND PUBLIC 
OFFICES FOR LIVERPOOL. 


On alarge piece of land, which has for several 

ears remained unoccupied, in the rear of the 
new Municipal Offices in Dale-street, Liverpool, 
there is about to be erected, by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works and Buildings, a large 
and important building, intended as a new 
County Court, Probate Court, Inland Revenue 
Office, District Post-office, and Stamp Office. 
Some of these offices have hitherto been accom- 
modated in the Revenue Buildings, erected on 
the site of the Old Dock; others in premises 
such as the County Courts in Lime-street, be- 
longing to private owners; but all have been 
inadequate to the amount of business required 
to be transacted, and dissatisfaction has existed 
for some time at the fact that, while for the 
local government of the town there have been 
erected large and commodious edifices, the 
affairs of the Imperial Government are con- 
ducted in small, inconvenient premises in 
different parts of Liverpool. This will be reme- 
died by the building now about to be begun, 
which, however, will require about three years 
for its completion. 

The principal elevation of the new Liverpool 
Law Courts will be in Victoria-street, with side 
elevations in St. Thomas’s-buildings on the west, 
and Crosshall-street on the east. While the 
principal entrance will be in Victoria-street 
(where there will be three doors,—one, a private 
door for the judges at the west end), there will 
be a spacious entrance in St. Thomas’s-build- 
ings ; and between the back of the building and 
the Municipal Offices there will be a passage, 
and a back entrance tothe courts. The area 
occupied by the building will be 200 ft. in 
length and about 130 ft. in width; but, as at 
present intended, the height will be only 60 ft. 
from the street level. This will not bring the 
new building into invidious comparison with the 
Municipal Offices, which have a fine clock tower, 
seen over a large part of Liverpool. The archi- 
tecture is of a simple Classic character,— 
described as more Doric than Tuscan. The 
material of the external walls on three sides will 
be Portland stone, and a portion of the back 
wall will be of brick. 

Internally the building will contain three 
floors, on each of which there will be about 
twenty windows to the front elevation. On 
each of these floors there is an open court, about 
64 ft. long by 37 ft. wide. The basement at the 
west end will be occupied principally by the 
apartments of the resident caretakers and the 
laboratory of the Inland Revenue; at the other 
end there are strong-rooms and storerooms, and 
other incidental accommodation. The ground- 
floor at the west end, and about the main 
entrance, is taken up entirely by the Inland 
Revenue Offices, the rooms for which are all con- 
venientiy arranged, and easy of access. At the 
east end of this floor the Probate Registry is loca- 
ted, in three or fourrooms. One of the large apart- 
ments at the back is appropriated to the Sum- 
mons Office of the County Court, and in front, 
to the right of the chief entrance, there is 
accommodation for a district post-office. 

The first floor is entirely taken up with the 
County-court and its adjuncts. There are four 
courts, one at each corner of the building, where 
cases can be heard ; the dimensions of the two 
at the west end being 465 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft. each, 
and those at the east end 35 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft. 
each. If necessary, three judges and the 
registrar may sit simultaneously. The two 
principal courts communicate with each other 
at the west end. Distributed conveniently 
about this floor are rooms for the examination 
of witnesses, judges’ rooms, offices, and the 
necessary conveniences. The internal fittings 

be of a complete and substantia! cha- 
racter; and the general object of the design 

8 to give roomy courts and offices, with suffi- 

cient light and ventilation. 

The roof will be plain, and devoid of any kind 
of oramentation, but the wall will be sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, somewhat similar to 
that at the cads of the municipal offices. 








Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
er tution.—We willingly mention that the 
estival dinner of the Newsvendors’ Institution 
Will be held at Willis’s Rooms on this Saturday, 
me 2nd, Mr. Wm. Lethbridge in the chair, 
hong by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
ad. Mr, Alderman Cotton, M.P, The institu- 

deserves support, 





HERALDRY IN ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Art the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association on the 22nd ult., Mr. Bowes A. 
Paice, president, in the chair, Messrs. A. 
Bromley, A. S. Hewitt, and E. O. Pickering 
were elected members. 

On the motion of Mr. Hayes, votes of thanks 
were passed to Messrs. H. M. Barry, R.A., and 
J. P. St. Aubyn, for allowing the members to 
visit the new buildings in the Temple, as re- 
corded in our last, and to Mr. Goodchild, the 
clerk of the works, for conducting them over 
the works. 

Mr. F. H. Hummel, M.A., then read a paper 
entitled “ Architectural Heraldry,” of which the 
following is the substance :— 

Heraldry I define to be the science which 
determines the rank and precedence of persons 
of gentle condition. In this definition I make 
no mention of armorial bearings; in fact, a 
science of heraldry might be quite possible 
without these pictorial adjuncts. But it is 
necessary to any science of heraldry that each 
of the individuals with whom it deals should be 
distinguished by some mark to identify the 
person and his family ; and most nations with 
whose history we are acquainted have employed 
marks of the same nature as armorial bearings 
or badges. Observe, however, that none but 
gentle persons are subjects of the science of 
heraldry; consequently they only have the 
right to use any armorial devices. Nothing can 
be more difficult in the present day than to 
define what a gentleman is; I mean in the 
heraldic sense of the term; but its original 
application is evidently limited to holders by 
free tenure of a certain amount of land. Now 
the Assize of Arms informs us that holders of 
a certain amount of land were obliged to serve 
in the wars with shield and helmet for their 
defensive armour; a larger amount of land re- 
quired heavier armour, a horse, &c., as is set 
forth in careful detail; but the one point that 
is important to us is that all holders of a 
respectable acreage were expected to bear at 
least the helm and shield, and these two pieces 
of armour distinctive of gentility became the 
vehicles for the display of two distinct classes 
of heraldic bearings,—the coat of arms, painted 
on the shield, and the crest, carved in wood or 
modelled in leather, bound upon the helmet. 
Besides these two there is a third class of 
heraldic marks,—the badges which the servants 
of great houses bore upon their sleeves, which 
are usually associated with thé” livery colours 
in which the servants were dressed. Thus we 
have three classes of armorial devices,—the 
shield of arms, the crest, and the badge, and the 
treatment of these constitutes that part of the 
science of heraldry which is called armory, 
which is the part with which we shall have 
most todo, though it is necessary also to have 
some acquaintance with the remaining parts so 
far as they affect the arrangement of: various 
bearings. 

Now the science of heraldry has appeared to 
most persons to be no more than one of the by- 
paths of archwology ; and the accredited books 
upon the subject are crammed usque ad nauseam 
with puerile mysticism and no.:sense drawn 
from old romances, and embody the office-slang 
of generations of draughtsmen in the precincts 
of Bennet’s Hill. The consequence of this is 
that the grammar of the science is in a terrible 
muddle, and practical men are deterred from a 
study which should claim a chief place in the 
elementary education of an artist. I shall do 
my best in this paper to bring the subject into 
a clearer light. 

I will commence with the proposition that as 
far as architects are concerned with it, heraldic 
art is to be regarded as a special mode of colour 
decoration. I say colour, for colour rather than 
outline is the essence of the individuality of an 
armorial device; and carving ér relief, or 
imitation of relief by shading, is a matter of 
absolutely no importance to its representation. 
In support of this proposition I shall only need 
to point to the list of heraldic tinctures. These 
are of two classes,—metals and colours. The 
metals are two,—or, that is, gold or yellow, and 
argent, that is, silver or white. The colours are 
seven: gules (or scarlet), azure, sable, vert (or 
emerald green), purpure (which we should call 
violet), murrey (i.¢., mulberry), and tawney (or 
orange). The two last are scarcely ever used 
in English heraldry, except as livery colours. 
Now, the juxtaposition of these tinctures is con- 





trolled by a rule which is commonly galled “ the 
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rule of metaland colour,” andis usually worded :— 
“metal on metal or colour on colour is false 
heraldry.” This wording refers primarily to 
charges upon a shield; but the rule is laid 
down for every casé, extending usually even 
to livery colours, that a metal must always 
adjoin a colour, and a colour a metal. A review 
of old armorial bearings will show us that 
this rule is not always observed to the letter ; 
but nearly all the exceptions consist of the jux- 
taposition of colours, of which gules (scarlet) is 
almost invariably one. It is obvious that the 
object of this rule,—an object not lost sight of 
in the exceptions,—was to render the bearings 
distinctly visible at the greatest possible distance: 
an important consideration when they were in 
actual use, to distinguish the gentleman or his 
troop in the melée of a Medieval battle. Thus, 
the rule of metal and colour shows itself to be 
no mere academic concoction, but a result of 
observation on the properties of colours, and 
coincides with an accepted principle of decora- 
tion. Note also that almost all the heraldic 
tinctures are brilliant positive colours: those 
that are not so, purpure, murrey, and tawney, are 
very rarely used. Heraldic painting, then, 
introduced into a scheme of decoration, will 
supply a mass of positive colouring, both signi- 
ficant in itself and also arranged according to 
fixed rules, which ensure its brilliancy. There- 
fore, I say, whenever you employ heraldry as a 
decoration, let it be coloured in its right tinc- 
tures, for that is its use and is of the very 
essence of it. In external positions use your 
own judgment; but in internal work always 
colour your heraldry, even if it be carved in 
relief. As a corollary, never use heraldry, 
internally at least, where its colouring would be 
out of place. This rule, on the strength of 
uniform precedent, down to a very late period, 
should apply rigidly to all bearings that form 
part of the atchievement; badges and like 
devices, however, do not always depend on 
tincture for their individuality, and may often 
be employed with great effect and advantage in 
situations where colouring would be out of 
place. One-word more as to the tinctures. In 
comparatively recent times a device has been 
invented of representing tinctures in engravings 
by means of arbitrary modes of shading. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, a field or charge or 
is to be speckled as if it had the smallpox, 
anything coloured gules is to be shaded, regard- 
less of artistic effect, with rigidly vertical 
straight lines, azure with horizontal lines, 
and so on. Now, this invention was a 
tolerably useful one for the purpose for which it 
was produed, but we must remember that that 
purpose was not artistic, but purely academic. 
It had always been the habit of heralds, when 
taking notes of armorial bearings, to make rough 
sketches in their note-books, and to write against 
or upon each part of them an initial to indicate 
the tincture. But though this style of shorthand 
is admirably adapted for hurried jottings in a 
private note-book, it can scarcely be reproduced 
when those notes come to be published, in sach 
a form as the “ Peerages,” for instance. For 
this purpose, then, of illustration by engraving, 
but for this purpose only, the “ tincture-lines,” 
as they are commonly called, are to be used. 
The architect, in his use of heraldry, has nothing 
to do with them. It may be worth while to 
mention the opinion of some high authorities 
that these lines ought not to be employed for 
woodcuts inserted in the text, or, indeed, for any 
surface which will be capable of being coloured 
by hand after the printing. For copper or steel 
engraving, or for lithography in black and white 
on plate paper, they say, you may use this 
method if you like; but for any other medium, 
give your reader the outline only, and let him 
fill in the colouring by hand if he is so minded. 
It is usual with artists of this school to represent 
sable by solid black in the engraving, consider- 
ing that the outline would be obscured if it were 
blackened over after printing; but this is not 
uniformly done, nor is it altogethér in accordance 
with old precedent. But leaving this detail, let 
me say that these “tincture-lines” were not only 
never intended for use in decorative art, but they 
are, by their very nature, unsuited for such a 
use. If a mere drawing is intended, yet, sup- 
posing that drawing is meant to be artistic and 
not merely of the nature of a memorandum, who 
would consent to be bound without his own 
choice to a rigid straightness and a fixed direction 
for his shading, and to shade some parts that 
are not meant to be in shadow, and to leave 
blank some that are? More ridiculous still it 
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carving all over with arbitrary marks, to the utter 
destruction of all effect, whether of relief or of 
flat surface. Nothing can be more absurd or 
contemptible than the modern practice of scoring 
these vile scratches upon stone carving: the 
man who does such a thing only shows that he 
knows nothing of heraldry, and still less of art. 

As to the actual pigments for use, the simplest 
and brightest are the best. For decorative 
painting yellow and white are preferable to 
gold and silver in most cases; but gilding may 
often be effectively employed when it harmo- 
nises with the style of the adjoining decorations. 
Ochre is a very good yellow for that purpose. 
Vermilion for gules, cobalt for azure, lampblack 
for sable, and emerald for vert, will complete 
the list of colours in ordinary use. Brass can 
be enamelled in very good colours, but silver- 
smiths’ enamel comes out too dark for gules and 
azure. When anything is blazoned proper, i.e. 
of its natural tint, it should, if possible, be 
painted in one of the heraldic colours. 

Besides these metals and colours there are 
other tinctures called “furs,” being patterns 
copied from furs in actual use for lining and 
trimming garments. They are of two classes, 
ermine and vair, with their respective varieties. 
The ermine spots or tails in Medizval heraldry 
are much fuller and more hairy than those of 
modern artists. The modern type is a group of 
three hairs, headed by three little dots, which is 
not particularly artistic in appearance. The 
Medizval pattern is headed with a triple tuft 
not unlike a flewr-de-lys, and spreads out into a 
full tail with many hairs. This is a far more 
effective figure. Ermine is drawn with black 
tails on white; ermines is the same pattern 
counterchanged ; erminois and pean substitute 
gold for white. Vair is the fur lately fashion- 
able as a lining for ladies’ cloaks, under the 
name of “squirrel.” It consists of pieces of 
white and grey alternately, broad at one end, 
and rounded at the other. On the principle 
just mentioned, the grey is represented by azure. 
The same pattern in other colours is called vatry. 
In the books will be found several other pat- 
terns distinguished as “furs” by such names as 
vair-in-point, counter-vair, potent, counter-potent, 
trianguly, and the like. These are all fanciful 
ways of drawing vai, and their names are only 
draughtsmen’s slang. 

Let us proceed now to the consideration of 
the shield, the most important thing in armory. 
The shape of the shield is usually said to have 
varied at different epochs in the same manner 
as the shape of the pointed arch. This state- 
ment is tolerably accurate for the period during 
which English armoury was a living language. 
Now that it is a dead language, it is best to 
treat it as we treat Greek or Latin,—fix upon 
some one period as Classic, and adopt that as 
our own model for imitation, and as a standard 
of comparison for other periods. The shape of 
shield in common use at what we must consider 
the Classic period of heraldry,—the first half 
of the fifteenth century,—is the one nick-named 
the “ heater-shaped.” I have carefully mea- 
sured the best examples I have been able to 
get at, and find that in the majority"of them the 
curved parts of the sides are circular arcs, form- 
ing a reversed pointed arch, with the distance 
between the centres about half the width; the 
straight parts of the sides are vertical, and 
rather more than half the width. In the 
diagram (exhibited) I have taken the distance 
between centres as the unit ; the width is double, 
the radius 1}, the total height 24, making the 
height above centres about 1/5. It may be use- 
ful to note that the area is very nearly equal to 
the square of the width. But this rule must be 
regarded as elastic within certain limits; if you 
wish to vary from it, increase the height above 
the centres as you decrease the distance between 
the centres. Besides this shape I may com- 
mend to your notice the Tudor shield, with its 
wide base and engrailed top and bottom, and the 
spear notch in the dexter side, as a beautiful and 
strictly heraldic shape. This form is especially 
useful for a shield of many quarterings, for 
which the “ heater-shape”’ is difficult to manage ; 
but it isnot adapted to all styles of decoration, 
and to no style of architecture except Late Per- 
pendicular, whereas the “heater-shape” is 
available in any situation. Post-Renaissance 


periods, prolific of uglinesses, have given us 
various fantastic forms, all wnheraldic and all 
execrable; especially loathsome is the long-eared 
monstrosity of the Georgian period. Ovals and 
other forms thut are not shields at all are of 
course to be eschewed. There is a detestable 


which is not absolutely without good precedent ; 
but it was certainly usual in the Middle Ages to 
give the shield to both sexes alike, for if the 
shield is not feminine, no more are the bearings. 
Still, it is the custom; I wish it was not; and 
I hope you will depart from it as often as you 
can find an excuse for doing so, for a coat-of- 
arms scarcely ever looks well on a lozenge. 

I need say very little about the field or surface 
of the shield; if not all of one tincture, it is 
parted by lines, named after the ordinaries of 
the same direction. In parting per fess, the 
horizontal line should come a little above the 
centres. Then there are fields lozengy, chequy, 
and gyronny. There are two figures which are 
in reality chequy of six or nine pieces, but 
usually blazoned iz a clumsy way,—“ per fess a 
pale counterchanged,” and “across quarter- 
pierced.” If in carving or in a drawing shaded 
to imitate relief, you treat these otherwise than 
as plain fields, you will find yourselves in a 
mess. 

The old heralds, from whose nonsensical 
writings much of the matter of our text-books 
is drawn, seem to have had a superstitious, 
veneration for the number 9,—possibly for the’ 
reason given in “ Lorna Doone,” that ‘«nine is 
the crossest of all cross-enumbers.” So we are 
told that there are nine points of the escutcheon, 
and a shield is presented to us, bearing the 
alphabet as far as I, arranged upon its surface 
like a figure of geomancy. I have never, for 
my part, known more than eight of these points 
to occur in actual blazon ; if any one can tell me 
of a Medieval coat in the blazon of which it is 
necessary to mention the nombril point, I shall 
be grateful. It is simpler to say the top of the 
shield is called the chief, the bottom the base, 
the left-hand (to yvur left-hand, that is) the 
dexter, the right-hand the sinister, and the middle 
the fess. The actual use of the honour-point, 
just above the fess, for augmentations of honour, 
is modern. This sacred number meets us again 
when we come to speak of charges, for the first 
charges that we have to consider are the primi- 
tive ones, called ordinaries, and it seemed good 
to certain superstitious dreamers to select nine 
of these charges, to be distinguished by the 
title of “ honourable ordinaries” ; but scarcely 
two authorities are agreed which are the nine to 
be so distinguished. The real fact is, these 
charges are the most primitive of all heraldic 
forms, such as could be painted on the shield 
without any knowledge of drawing, most of 
them by a mere stroke of the brush from side 
to side ; their @paracteristics are that they come 
to the very edges of the shield, and that their 
position is fixed by their nature, which is not 
the case with other figures. Of these, there are 
altogether fourteen: the pale, a vertical stripe 
down the centre; the fess, a horizontal stripe 
across the centre; the bend, a diagonal stripe, 
understood to be from dexter chief to sinister 
base, unless blazoned a bend sinister; the 
cross; the saltire (a figure of XX); the 
chevron, consisting of two strokes thus (A) 
from above the centre to the lower parts 
of the sides; the fret, in its Medieval form 
a series of diagonal lines in both directions, 
though it has long been the custom only to 
extend its central lines to the sides; and the 
label, a stripe right across the upper part, with 
strokes drawn downwards, like the labels or 
strings of a mitre. These eight are the rudest 


paint-brush over the shield, and in the oldest’ 
heraldry are very narrow. The rules for the 
sizes of ordinaries come from the College 
draughtsmen; but are not to be despised as a 
practical guide. Next to these slashes across 
the surface come paintings along the edge: the 
chief, along the top; the border, all round; and 
the flanches, at the two sides. Besides thege 
there are others requiring a little more skill in 
shaping the outline, but still primitive in design ; 
the pile, a long point coming usually from the 
chief; the gyron, a triangle with its base on the 
side of the shield and its apex at the centre; 
and the quarter or canton, a square in the dexter 
chief corner. (Note about the canton, that if 
it occurs in a shield with other charges, you 
must draw the other charges first, as if there 
were no canton there, and then put the canton 
over them, so as to hide any that may come 
within its area.) Well, if all these are not 
equally ordinaries, and equally honourable, I 
know not, at any rate, by what criterion to 
distinguish them. 

The next class, called sub-ordinaries, are 
almost equally primitive, but have their shape 
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geometrical figures, such as circles, squares 
crosslets, &c. The rowndels, or solid circulay 
figures, have received special attention from 
heraldic dreamers, who have given them nameg 
varying with their tinctures; these are of 
course nonsensical, and we will not condescenq 
to use them. I have something more practica] 
to mention about them. It has been said tha; 
roundels or and argent, as representing coins, 
should be carved flat, and coloured ones, as 
representing balls or fruit, should be carved 
spherical. I have examined several Medizya] 
carvings, and find that all alike are usually 
carved flat; but there is no reason why any of 
them should not be carved spherical. Much 
ingenuity has been spent in devising many kinds 
of crosses, but most of them are purely imagi. 
nary. The cross pattée or formé, which jg 
vulgarly miscalled ‘ Maltese” (the Maltese 
cross is quite different), is usually badly drawn; 
the arms should start from the centre like g 
plain cross, and only widen at the very ends, 
The cross patoncé is of similar form, but with 
two notches in each end, giving it the shape of 
a paw, from which it has its name ; it must not 
be confused with the cross flory, which is a plain 
Greek cross with a flewr-de-lys issuing from each 
end. The saltire, when used as a sub-ordinary, 
has its ends cut off horizontally, and not at right 
angles to their direction. 

Before we go any further in the consideration 
of charges, a few words may be useful on the 
manner of placing them in the field. Charges 
are usually borne upright, unless any other 
direction is specified. This is true also if they 
occur on an ordinary, except the bend, and 
sometimes the chevron and saltire. Ona 
bend the charges invariably follow the diagonal 
direction,—with the saltire and chevron it seems 
to be optional; but the upright position is 
rather the more usual with the saltire, and 
much more usual with the chevron, if the shape 
of the charge allows of it. The patterns of vair, 
chequy, &c., follow the direction of the saltire, 
as of the bend; the use is uncertain for the 
chevron, but the upright direction is preferable. 
A single charge will be in the centre of the field, 
unless the contrary is specified. Be careful not 
to make it fill the field well; nothing so stamps 
a bad design as for the shield to look too large 
for its charges. If there are several charges of 
the same nature, the blazon will usually tell you 
how to dispose them. A group of 3,6, 10, or 15 
charges are usually placed in the form of a 
triangle, the longest row uppermost. Avoid 
making the lower charges larger than the 
others to fill out the base of the shield; the 
triangular group, if properly placed, will fill the 
field sufficiently without this device, which gives 
an uncomfortable impression of perspective. 
Six charges with a fess between them, as in the 
arms of Beauchamp, would be disposed, three 
above tne fess, and three below it; the three 
below may be either in triangle or in a single 


row, whichever best suits the field. A field 
semé of similar charges will have an indefinite 
number disposed in alternating horizontal rows 
all over it, regardless of the cutting off of some 
of them on the edge and of the hiding of others 
by a charge placed over them. These charges 
should be of a moderate size, and neither too 
crowded nor too wide apart: from 5 to 7 in the 
width will usually give a good gauge for the 
size. While I am talking of fields semé, let me 
possible devices, executed by simply sweeping a4 add a word about diapering. In work to a large 
scale, and designed for richness of effect, diaper- 
ing is a very useful adjunct. 
be observed in the use of it, for fear of obscur- 
ing the coat which it enriches. 
used must not interfere with the tinctares of 
field and charges, but must be selected so as to 
brighten and throw them up; and the pattern 
of the diaper must not bear a resemblance to 
anything heraldic, must not be capable of being 
blazoned; or, instead of decorating, 
have altered your coat of arms. 
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gener of the one who bears his name the 
Zoological Gardens. Yet some modern designers 
still persist in trying to introduce into ther 
heraldic delineations some tender reminiscence 
of Regent’s Park, resulting usually in a hybri 
creature most like a spaniel wit 
tail, with a smile on its face that seems to pro 
mise to “roar as gently as a sucking-dove. 
The Classic type of heraldic lioxhood exhibits as 
its distinctive features the short nose; © 
widely-distended mouth with protruding tongue; 
the exaggerated separation of the toes, 
the foot a resemblance to a bird’s claw; | 
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tuft turned over towards the body; the wiry 
form expressing agility and strength by its 
attitude rather than by its bulk; these are 
universal characteristics of the lions of the best 
period. After this period the limbs become 
heavy and the attitude awkward, the animal 
often looking as if he were squatting down, or 
else as if he were hanged by the neck. In the 
sixteenth century we recover the notion of 
agility in the attitude, but the strength is still 
expressed by actual delineation of muscle. 
There are some noble examples of lion-drawing 
in engravings of the time of the Stuarts, but 
still of the heavy-limbed type. Having ex- 
pressed my preference for the earlier type, I 
shall not blame any one who may prefer the 
Stuart model, which is certainly worthy of 
imitation in all respects except, perhaps, the 
needless emphasis with which its sex is marked. 
There is scope for the greatest skill and artistic 
power in drawing the lion in his various atti- 
tudes in the awkward spaces he often has to 
fill, elongating his body to occupy the length of 
an ordinary, or varying the attitude of his hind 
legs in a quarter near the base of a shield, yet 
throughout preserving the life and ferocity that 
should appear in every limb. 

For animals generally, Mediseval types should 
be followed: even in the most awkard Medizeval 
drawings we may find hints for the conven- 
tionalisation that is an essential part of heraldic 
design. There is a series of animal drawings 
on the walls of the Chapter-house at West- 
minster that may be studied with advantage, 
though one can scarcely recommend them as 
models of the highest art; but for those who 
can obtain access to them, the illuminations of 
Medieval MSS. are a mine of excellent drawing, 
and must be the real school of the heraldic 
artist. There is a joyousness and life given to 
these drawings by a conventional treatment 
that is most excellently adapted for our pur- 

ose. 
" The eagle is another charge that deserves 
special mention. The feathers of his wings 
should be carefully drawn individually, and 
separated from one another; if the scale of the 
drawing will admit of it, the quills should be 
shown. The tail must be widely spread, and fill 
the base of the shield, so as to balance the 
wings. Of other birds there is not much to be 
said. The martlet should not be deprived of his 
beak, as I have sometimes seen him in modern 
drawings: it is quite enough mutilation to take 
away his feet. The pelican of heraldry is, of 
course, not similar to the one in Regent’s Park, 
but bears a closer resemblance to the swan, and 
is always presented in that attitude which, 
though based on a zoological error, has made it 
one of the sweetest of Christian symbols. Both 
this bird and the swan are often drawn, as the 
eagle is always, with the neck feathers promi- 
nently shown, so as to give a ragged outline, con- 
veying an expression of fierceness. Ostrich- 
feathers must be drawn stiff and straight, except 
the very tip, which turns over. In a single 
feather, the tip falls to the dexter; in a group, 
the centre one to the dexter, the others out- 
wards. It is not worth while to go into-any par- 
ticular description of most of the other charges 
used in heraldry, as I do not intend my paper to 
be a grammar of the subject. One or two more 
hints will be sufficient, where thé ordinary style 
of drawing departs most widely from Mediz- 
val use. Trees should be drawn. with leaves 


and fruit carefully shown, not sharred over, as. 


is too usual. In this treatment the leaves will 
of course be exaggerated in size, and must be 
characteristic of the tree. The rose has usually 
a double row of five leaves each, one within the 
other, and must show its barbs between the 
outer leaves and the yellow centre or seeds. 
Clouds must be represented with the outline 
nebuly; water must be barry-wavy, argent and 
azure. A fountain is a roundel barry-wavy of 
those tinctures, representing the plan of a well. 
Veapons usually have their points upwards or 
to the dexter, but note that arrows have their 
points downwards. Crowns are now commonly 
blazoned as “ducal crowns,” and drawn care- 
fully after the pattern approved by Charles II. ; 
but in reality they are regal crowns, as worn 
before the introduction of the arches. The 
decoration of them is entirely arbitrary ; they 
ave usually three knobs or leaves shown, and 
these may be of any style of enrichment based 
on the trefoil. Late in the fifteenth century we 
— find them enriched with unmistakable 
‘dor flowers. Mitres must be drawn straight- 
sided, and labels or strings should hang straight 
wn from the centre of the base. It can 





hardly be necessary for me to mention the 
maunch or sleeve, with its bent elbow and 
enormous depending cuff and shoulder tail, 
which is represented in many forms, most of 
them exceedingly picturesque. 

I will now pass on from the shield and its 
charges to the helmet and its crest. And first 
let me say that a crest should never, for any 
decorative ‘purpose, be represented without the 
helmet, of which it is the enrichment; still less 
should it be so represented and placed upon a 
shield. The one mistake may plead precedent ; 
theother can only arise from gross ignorance. 
The first covering of the helm is the lambrequin 
or mantling,—a cover for the helmet only, 
observe, not for the body armour; that is pro- 
tected by a surcoat. This mantling is suscep- 
tible of good treatment by representing the 
edges as jagged, and the ends of it curled into 
fantastic forms. The crest is fixed to the 
helmet either by a wreath or a coronet, or occa- 
sionally by a cap. The wreath is a twisted 
skein of two tinctures, usually the predominating 
metal and colour of the arms; but if a family 
have other distinctive livery colours, they should 
be preferred for the wreath. The coronet, it is 
necessary to observe, is not a distinction of 
rank, and is not to be blazoned or drawn as 
ducal. The enrichment of it, as I have already 
said of crowns when borne as charges, is purely 
arbitrary. The figures used as crests are of 
course the same as those used as charges, and 
demand the same treatment. The lion, how- 
ever, when in a statant or passant position as 
a crest, should have his tail extended so as to 
droop over the back of the helm; whereas on a 
shield his tail would be held over his back. The 
same remark will of course apply to other 
beasts in the same position. 

In constructing the atchievement, if there are 
no supporters it often looks well to set the shield 
in a slightly oblique attitude, with the upper 
part turned to the dexter. An angle of 60 degrees 
is a good inclination, and of course easy to draw. 
In that case the helm may, but need not, over- 
lap the uppermost corner of the shield. The 
straps by which the shield hangs should show 
from behind the helm. The helm itself should 
in {all cases be turned to the dexter, or nearly 
so. The rules for various shapes and positions 
of helmets are without ancient authority, and 
quite destructive of effect. If the atchieve- 
ment is that of a peer, the shield would 
ordinarily be upright, held by the supporters, 
and with the coronet of the peer’s rank set on 
the top of the shield, the helm issuing out of it. 
The favourite Medizval plan was, however, to 
couch the shield as before mentioned, and to 
place the supporters as if standing on the 
shield to hold up the helm: this plan is pro- 
ductive of a much better effect, and saves the 
absurdity of setting lions, basilisks, or Chinese 
soldiers, to stand upon the motto-scroll. The 
Scotch heralds use a compartment for the 
motto, as affording better foothold to the 
supporters; but I doubt if it would be 
orthodox to do so in an English atchievement. 
Make your motto-scroll in bold curls, not in the 
niggling wavy style, and do not notch the ends. 
Whether you wee Gothic or Roman letters for 
the motto, make them bold, and solid, and 
legible. 

So far I have been laying down rules; now 
I come to the part of our science where the 
draughtsman’s hand is freest. A badge may 
be used anywhere, for any purpose, whether to 
enrich a capital or to mark a pocket-handkerchief; 
and you may treat it as you please, so long as 
you retain its individuality. The glorious frieze 
of Henry V., at Westminster, will teach you 
more about the treatment of badges than an 
hour’s lecture from me or even from Garter 
King of Arms. 

There is little more that I need say: the rest 
of the subject pertains rather to the science 
than to the art of the herald. The arms of married 
people are to be impaled upon one shield, baron 
to the dexter, femme to the sinister. It is a bad 
practice for a widower to retain the arms of his 
first wife when married to a second: the triple 
impalement is incapable of good treatment, and 
is really meaningless. The escutcheon of pre- 
tence has not very good Medisval authority for 
the present use of it, and should be avoided 
where the husband does not gain some sub- 
stantial territorial athority by his marriage,—a 
manor, for instance. Eschew many quarterings 
except on very large shields ; for smaller ones, 
select the four principal. And finally, if you 
can by any care avoid it, never execute for a 
man @ coat of arms that does not belong to him. 





The President (Mr. Paice), in inviting discus- 
sion, said that the paper was calculated to be 
of much use. Architects did not give sufficient 
study to the subject of heraldry, and therefore 
were unable to introduce it into stained-glass 
windows. Where a window was a gift, he 
thought that the arms of the donor ought 
always to be incorporated in the design. 

Mr. Clarkson, in moving a vote of thanks, said 
he could not see why heraldic emblems, when 
carved in stone, should not, within certain 
limits, have the surfaces conventionally treated 
to represent differences of colour; notwith- 
standing Mr. Hummel’s dictwm that this was a 
wrong treatment, it was one which was 
sanctioned by very good (though modern) 
usage. Of course it would not be desirable, 
when animals were depicted, to cover them with 
lines or anything of the kind; but when such 
things as the saltire and the chevron were repre- 
sented on a shield, why should not they be 
differently treated to the surface of the shield ? 
It was all very well to say that the use of this 
distinctive kind of shading was a barbarism, but 
this simply meant that it was not in use when 
colour was used. If the science of heraldry was 
worth studying at all, it was presumably capable 
of extension and adaptation to modern require- 
ments and methods. It was difficult to see why, 
when the use of colour was undesirable, as in 
external work and sometimes in internal work, 
the use of these lines denoting different colours 
should be prohibited. With reference to the 
general subject of the uses of heraldry, its 
capabilities of extension and future use, the 
desirability or not of its maintenance except as 
a section of archzology,—all these were points 
which demanded a philosophical breadth of 
treatment which he would recommend to the 
succeeding speaker. 

Mr. W. H. White, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that when he entered the room he 
knew very little about heraldry; he had learnt 
something more about it from the lecturer. He 
had learnt that heraldry was the prerogative of 
gentle people,—people of gentle birth,—and that 
the test of gentility was the ownership of 
property in land; consequently, it must be in- 
ferred that there were very few gentle-people 
in England. He had also Jearnt that heraldry 
was a “dead language”; he thought that was 
something for a neo-Medizevalist (as Mr. Hummel 
seemed to be) to admit. 

Mr. Ash drew attention to some bannerets in 
the model of the Sanchi Tope at South Kensing- 
ton. One banneret hada St. Andrew’s Cross, 
together with the vertical portion of a St. 
George’s Cross; while the other banneret had 
a St. Andrew’s Cross with the horizontal por- 
tion of a St. George’s Cross. These bannerets, 
therefore, contained the elements of the English 
“union-jack.” Under the lintel there was a 
complete St. George’s Cross. He should like to 
ask whether the English “ union-jack”’ could be 
traced to this source. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash agreed with Mr. Clarkson 
in thinking that it was desirable to use the 
“tincture-lines”’ in heraldry carved in stone- 
work, because, in his opinion, colour on stone 
was a very objectionable thing. It was all very 
well to paint wood, but paint on stone had an 
unsatisfactory effect. Mr. Hummel had not 
alluded to the careless way in which many of 
the figures in Medizval heraldry were drawn 
and carved ; these were by no means to be taken 
as models for imitation. Mr. Hummel had said 
nothing about mottos. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Hummel, in reply, said Mr. Clarkson had 
challenged the soundness of his contention that 
the colour-lines ought not to be used in stone 
carving. In his paper he had expressly stated 
that his deductions were drawn from Medizval 
authority, and there was no Medizval authority 
for the use of colour-lines, which were originated 
for cheaply and readily illustrating specimens 
of heraldry by copper-plate engraving. He did 
not know whether Mr. Clarkson considered 
“tooled York” better than polished marble as 
a decorative surface, but to his (Mr. Hammel’s) 
mind there was nothing particularly fascinating 
about a tooled surface. Mr. Clarkson admitted 
thut the colour-lines did not look well on 
animals; why, then, should they look better on 
across? In reference to Mr. White’s remarks, 
in heraldry, all descendants of gentle-people 
were gentle, and entitled to bear arms, though 
not themselves land-owners. There were, of 
course, a thousand other ways of becoming a 
gentleman in the strictly heraldic sense of the 
term. In reply to Mr. Ash, he had not examined 
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the model of the Sanchi Tope, and could not 
answer the question as to the origin of the 
‘union-jack.” He agreed with Mr. Nash as to 
the carelessness of drawing and execution in 
much of the Medieval heraldic carving. He 
had said nothing about mottos, because although 
an architect might have to execute a coat of 
arms for a client, he would not have to choose 
the motto. It was very desirable, however, to 
see that the motto was correct in its language. 








THE LATE GEORGE PAUL CHALMERS, 
R.S.A. 


Tue career of this gifted artist came to an 
untimely end, as most readers have already 
heard, on the morning of Wednesday, the 
20th ult., from concussion of the brain, how 
produced remains a mystery. He was present 
at the opening dinner of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, upon which occasion he proposed one 
of the toasts. After the dinner, he, along with 
some of his brethren, adjourned to the Artists’ 
Club, and about one o’clock a.m. he left the club 
alone, and about an hour thereafter he was 
found by a policeman lying insensible in an area 
not far from the club chambers. He never 
recovered. The Academy have offered a reward 
of 1001. for information which may lead to the 
detection of any one who may have assaulted 
the deceased. It is stated that he said he 
had been knocked down and kicked, but in 
the state in which he was it is thought that 
no great reliance can be placed upon that 
statement. 

George Paul Chalmers was born in Montrose 
in the year 1836, and remained at school there 
till he attained the age of fourteen. From the 
time that he was able to hold a pencil he exhi- 
bited artistic proclivities, and these were fostered 
by his schoolmaster, who was himself an amateur 
painter, and produced works which he distri- 
buted as prizes amongst his pupils. After 
leaving school Mr. Chalmers entered the service 
of a surgeon, with whom he remained two years. 
He thereafter entered into an apprenticeship 
with a ship chandler, where, having plenty of 
paint at his disposal, he sometimes sketched 
from nature, and at others copied engravings, 
which he coloured according to his own ideas. 
After leaving the ship chandler he had a rafile 
of his works, about sixty in all, the proceeds of 
which enabled him to go to Edinburgh and prose- 
cute his studies in the School of Design under 
the late Robert Scott Lauder. 

As an artist Mr. Chalmers was possessed of a 
fine eye for colour, and his works are remarkable 
for depth and richness of tone; if he failed in 
any respect it was in uncertainty of purpose, 
arising from extreme fastidiousness on his part. 
After beginning a picture and carrying it forward 
almost to completion, he not unfrequently be- 
came dissatisfied with it, and altered it so much 
that the ultimate result was less satisfactory 
than if he had kept steadily to his original pur- 
pose. He was quite aware of his own weakness 
in this respect, but said it was in his nature, and 
he could not help it, he was striving after an 
ideal perfection which eluded his grasp, and he 
would rather sacrifice what he had done than 
put out of his hands what did not, to a consider- 
able extent, satisfy himself. There remains in 
his studio a work the subject of which is taken 
from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Fair Maid of Perth,” 
which he intended to send to the present exhi- 
bition of the Scotish Academy, but he was not 
satisfied with it at the last. 

The first work of note produced by Mr. 
Chalmers was one entitled “‘ The Favourite Air,” 
showing a Breton peasant performing on the 
flageolet in his cottage to an audience who are 
variously affected by the music. After this he 
set to on a large canvas, having for his subject 
“The Legend,” where an old lady in telling a 
strange tale to a number of children. Up toa 
certain point this picture promised to be fine, 
but all at once “a change came o'er the spirit of 
his dream,” and what became of it we do not 
know. Latterly Mr. Chalmers took to por- 
traiture, in which line he was very successful, 
receiving handsume prices from his sitters. One 
of these is in the present exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and it will bear comparison 
with any other portrait there. Mr. Chalmers 
was unmarried, and is the only child of a 
widowed mother, with whom he resided. 

Alas, poor George Paul! many an eye was 
dimmed when his untimely end was known; he 





GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tu1s body held its tenth annual dinner on the 
evening of the 18th alt., at Maclean’s Hotel, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
the Institute, Mr. John Burnet, was in the chair, 
Mr. John Honeyman, vice-president, discharging 
the duties of vice-chairman. 

The chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, ‘The Glasgow Institute of Architects,” 
remarked that the past year had again brought 
forward the question of architectural practice 
in competitions, and that question the Council 
had under consideration with a view to promote 
a high standard of honourable conduct in all 
professional relations. To influence parties 
offering subjects to restrict themselves to 
any important extent, was regarded in this 
quarter at least as hopeless. Should the 
members of the Institute, however, be able, 
by constantly urging the propriety of en- 
gaging a neutral eminent professional man 


petition, and reporting on the designs sent in, 
whatever the ultimate decision might be, much 
that was disagreeable in competitions would be 
avoided, and they might be entered upon by all 
with comparative pleasure. With regard to the 
model bye-laws relating to building operations, 
prepared by the Local Government Board, they 
would take up the consideration of the question 
on Scottish building art. The importance of 
such an art to the public could not be over- 
estimated with respect to the acceptance by the 
Institute of the office of patrons of an association 
for surveying, classifying, and registering house- 
property, he feared that a Building Act, with 
compulsory powers, must be looked to for 
effecting the desired object, rather than an asso- 
ciation resting on a voluntary basis. Reference 
was next made to an action raised in the Court of 
Session to compel the representatives of the late 
Mr. Bryce to deliver up the plans, specifications, 
and other drawings of Fettes College and the 
Bank of Scotland, and which it was considered 
involved a question of considerable importance 
to the profession. While the council considered 
the defence to the action a sound one, that an 
architect was entitled to retain the plans pre- 
pared by him, as they were his property, he 
would be bound to make copies or tracings for 
his employer at the expense of the latter. The 
case was compromised by delivering up the 
plans and drawings, Mr. Bryce’s partner and 
trustees having the right of access to the same. 
The Institute and president this year continued 
their practice of offering each a prize for 
competition by the draughtsmen and pupils 
of the members. The subject for the In- 
stitute prize—a gold medal—was the best 
series of drawings and illustrative sketches 
from any of the following buildings :—The Lady 
Chapel of Glasgow Cathedral; St. George’s 
Church, Buchanan-street ; the Royal Exchange, 
Glasgow; and the West Front of Paisley 
Abbey. For the President’s prize, which is to 
be arranged to suit the convenience of the suc- 
cessful competitor, the subjects are,—The best 
series of drawings illustrating the archway 
forming the entrance to the Exchange square 
from Buchanan-street. The drawings were only 
sent in a few days previously, and had not been 
examined in detail; but it might be said of them 
that they are not inferior to those of former 
years. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas having proposed “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” 

Mr. Charles Barry (president of the Royal 
Institute) replied. He pointed out that the 
Royal Institute was not a metropolitan body in 
any sense. Its great object, like that of all local 
societies, as distinguished from the London 
society, was to advance the honour and dignity 
of the profession, and increase the public appre- 
ciation of it. As it was believed that an architect 
could not discharge the responsible duties that 
fell upon him between his client and the con- 
tractor without being an honourable man, it 
followed logically that that honourable position 
must be made clear to that section of the public 
who did not at present appreciate or give archi- 
tects credit for having such a position to main- 
tain. 


Mr. Honeyman proposed “The Glasgow 


School of Art,” coupled with the name of 
Mr. Greenlees, the respected head-master of 
the school, who responded. 

The Chairman next said,—I have now the 
pleasure of proposing the health of our guest, 





was loved by some as if he had been “a brother 
of their blood.” 
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Barry has now for forty or fifty years occupied 
a high place in the highest circles of all who 
take an interest in our beautiful art, not only jn 
this country but also, I may say, throughont 
Europe. I have the pleasing duty of informin 
Mr. Barry that the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects have unanimously 1, 
solved to pay him the highest compliment they 
can bestow, namely, to offer for his acceptances 
the diploma and medal of the Institute, which 
I now present to him. 

Mr. Barry, in acknowledgment, referred to 
the great kindness he had experienced in S¢ot. 
land, and expressed a sincere hope that he might 
have an opportunity in some way or other, either 
personally or publicly, of returning the kindly 
feelings shown towards him. 

After some other toasts the company broke up, 








THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL HOME FoR 
CRIPPLED BOYS AT KENSINGTON. 


THE spacious new wing to the National In. 
dustrial Home for Crippled Boys at Kensington, 
which has been in course of erection since the 
early part of last year, has just been completed, 
and is now ready for the opening ceremony, 
which will shortly take place. The Home ig 
situated in Wright’s-lane, near the High-street 
Kensington Railway Station, and forms what in 
past years was an aristocratic mansion, so altered 
when the institution was established as to con. 
tain a range of workshops for 100 boys, where 
almost every kind of trade is followed by the 
inmates. In reconstructing the interior of the 
building so as tv adapt it to the requirements of 
the institution, a spacious kitchen and a number 
of offices were erected. The wing, forming the 
new building just finished, consists of a dorni- 
tory for sixty boys, together with a large school. 
room, and also baths and lavatories designed 
for 100. The foundation-stone was laid in June 
last by the Princess Louise, and it may be inci- 
dentally stated that the ground on which the 
new building has been erected formerly belonged 
to Sir Isaac Newton. The architect is Mr. H.C. 
Robins, and the contractors are Messrs. Lucas 
& Sons. Further additions to the institution 
have been decided upon, when the necessary 
funds are at the disposal of the managers. 
These consist of a large hall for dining and other 
purposes, together with adjoining apartments. 
The name which will be given to the intended 
building is the Louise Hall. 








OWEN ALMSHOUSES AND SCHOOLS IN 
ST. JOHN’S-STREET-ROAD, ISLINGTON. 
PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS. 


Tut Privy Council have issued a new scheme 
for the administration of the charities in St. 
John’s-street-road, Islington, known as “ Dame 
Alice Owen’s Charities,” under which important 
structural and other alterations are proposed. 
The charity buildings at present consist of alms- 
houses occupied by fourteen widows, who also 
receive from the charity seven shillings a week 
each. There are also schools for 120 children, 
whose education is gratuitous. According to the 
provisions contained in the scheme, the whole of 
the existing buildings, including both schools 
and almshouses, are to be taken down, and the 
latter altogether abolished. On the site 90 
cleared large new schools are to be erected to 
accommodate 600 children,—300 boys and 300 
girls,—whilst in lieu of residing in the alms- 
houses the fourteen widows are to receive 
twelve shillings weekly, choosing their own 
residence. One portion of the scheme provides 
that with the sanction of the Charity Commis- 
sioners the governors may, in their discretion, 
transfer a portion of the endowment from Owen 8 
Charity to the Tower-hill Charity School. The 
present annual income from Dame Owens 
Charity is 2,000I. 








Eddystone Lighthouse.—In the House of 
Commons, last week, Sir C. Adderley, replying 
to Mr. B. Denison, said that the rock upoR 
which this lighthouse has stood for 119 years 
had become undermined, and that, consequently, 
the foundations were seriously endangere¢. 
There was no immediate danger, but_the tower 
could no longer be considered safe. The Trinity 
House had, therefore, determined to build nee 
lighthouse upon a rock about forty yards disten 
from the present one, the cost of which wou 
be borne by the Mercantile Marine Fund. Other 
accounts say that the old lighthouse 1s not 
undermined. 
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OPEN AND VENTILATED SOIL-PIPES. 


S1r,—The strength of a chain depends upon 
its weakest links, and the soundness of Mr. 
Norman ,Shaw’s system of “house drainage” 
depends upon its weakest points, which appear 
to me somewhat as follows :— 

1. The absence of an air-barrier (or trap) at 
the junction of the w.c. apparatus with the soil- 
pipe.—After usage of the w.-closet (and I am 
now speaking of valve closets, as shown in Mr. 
Shaw’s diagram, and I am sure he would not for 
a moment approve of the pan or hopper class of 
closet on his principle), the handle of the 
apparatus is often pulled up only just sufficient 
to discharge the contents of the basin into the 
soil-pipe, leaving the deposit, which escaped out 
of the basin, with whatever water there was in 
it, to stain its way down the sides of the soil- 
pipes to the drain. And in such cases there 
would be no large body of water accompanying 
it to scour out the pipe by friction, but the two 
gallons of water from the w.w. preventer,— 
which Mr. Shaw considers sufficient (!)—would 
come into the basin like many a would-be rail- 
way passenger in time to see the train go off, 
but too late to go with it; and of these two 
gallons of water one would be retained in the 
basin, and the other would dribble down the 
overflow with just as much power to cleanse the 
soil-pipe as a schoolboy’s syringe would have to 
cleanse the deck of a ship. 

Again, the handle of a closet is often pulled 
up and closed in such a way as to catch part of 
the deposit under the valve, and then whatever 
water may come into the basin will leak through, 
leaving the house exposed to this deposit of an 
unclean soil-pipe and of a dry basin. In fact, 
until the next usage of the closet, a current of 
air would be blowing up through the soil-pipes 
right into the house,—a queer way of admitting 
“fresh” air into a house,—for where water 
leaks through air can come in. This discharging 
soil-pipe arm may only be a short length, it is 
true, but it does not require a long tobacco-pipe 
to be offensive to a non-smoker: a very short one 
betrays its presence in the pocket of a fellow- 
passenger, though unseen. 

The joint, or junction of the apparatus with 
the soil-pipe, could never be depended upon 
unless made by a reliable workman. The joint 
would often be made with putty or red-lead, and 
might or might not, for the time being, be 
air-tight (the pipe is never full enough of water 
to show a leak), the cement would in time dry 
up, and allow the air in the soil-pipe to escape 
into the house, but this is only a minor matter 
as far as valve closets are concerned, as they are 
provided with lugs for screwing down to the 
floor, and a thick india-rubber collar could be 
used instead of cement, and with greater safety. 
The closet would at times need repairs, and 
during its removal for this purpose the house 
would often be left exposed to the soil-pipes ; 
for if one man is careful another is careless, and 
the latter would forget, or not trouble himself, 
to cork the soil-pipe. 

Now, an eficient trap under a water-closet 
apparatus stands there like a sentinel guarding 
the house from any air, good or bad, through the 
soil-pipe (I do not mean to say for a moment 
that it will shut out noxions gases,—the atmo- 
sphere should always have access both at the 
head or foot of all soil-pipes,—but it prevents a 
current of air passing through such pipes into the 
house). Of course the value of this trap depends 
upon its character, as much as the sentinel upon 
his. Round-pipetraps, or syphon traps, like 
weirs, clean themselves; D-traps, like ponds, 
retain their filth. It is not too much to say 
that the foulest things in use for sanitary pur- 
poses are D-traps, or, as they ought to be called, 
collection-bowes, unless pan-closets are fouler 
still. I notice that, though Mr. Shaw condemns 
all traps upon soil-pipes, he depends upon them 
to shut off drains, and further states that for 
“two years this trap has not been cleaned out, 
nor touched in any way.” And this is our expe- 
rience for a much longer period with efficient 
traps fixed upon soil-pipes. 

2. The absence of ventilation at the highest 
part of the arm of the soil-pipes—As hot water 
ascends in “circulating - pipes,” so excrement 
fuses ascend ; therefore all soil-pipes and waste- 
pipes should be ventilated at their highest points. 
Mr. Shaw ventilates his soil-pipe at the lowest 
end of the arm, and, as he admits, he allows the 
soil-pipe at the highest point to ventilate itself 
‘nside the house; for, on pulling the handle of 
the closet, to use his own words, “the air can 
enerally be felt to blow up the pipe.” Now 





this discharging soil-pipe arm, whether long or 
short, must in time become coated over with 
excrement. The closet, we will say, remains idle 
during the sultry hours of a summer’s day, and 
is used at night, and then directly the handle is 
pulled the stagnant air of this 12-ft. run of pipe 
(with the breathings from the vertical soil-pipe) 
rushes up through the closet into the house. 

8. The open ends of soil-pipes and receiving- 
heads.—There would always be great difficulty 
in finding a safe place to put the heads at the 
head and foot of the vertical soil-pipe. For in- 
convenience would arise not only from the impure 
air from the vertical soil-pipe, which in many 
cases would have to be a very long length, but 
there would also be the odour from the deposit 
in its transit from the arm to the main soil-pipe, 
and again from the main soil-pipe to the drain. 
If in each case the deposit could be sealed up 
in a sort of a Captain Boyton’s dress, and dis- 
charged through the pipes in that form, there 
would be no risk; but it is utterly impossible 
for the contents of a water-closet, especially 
when used by invalids, to pass into the drain on 
Mr. Shaw’s principle without vitiating the air 
in some degree, and when windows or doors are 
near some of this air would be sucked into the 
house by the warmer atmosphere inside. Why 
does not the cook confine her cookery smell to 
the kitchen, and send it up the chimney, in- 
stead of allowing it to steal all over the house ? 
The chimney was built over the range for the 
purpose of taking itaway. Could a smoker send 
a puff of tobacco-smoke through the bowl of one 
pipe into the bowl of another, and through the 
second pipe into the third, without the smell of 
tobacco escaping P Nor can foul excrement 
giving off nauseous smells pass from the arm to 
the open vertical pipe, and again from the open 
vertical pipe to the drain, without emitting into 
the surrounding air some of its noxions qualities. 

4. The connexion of the overflow-pipe with 
the soil-pipe-—Part of the water in this over- 
flow-trap would be at times syphoned out by 
the suction power of the discharge through the 
long arm of the soil-pipe, and the other part 
would eyaporate when the closet remained idle 
for any length of time, and often untrap it. It 
would then depend upon the principle of the 
service-arm of the basin whether or no it got 
charged on the next usage of the closet, the air 
in the meantime finding an easy access through 
the soil-pipe into the house. Moreover, a closet 
is often used asa urinal, and the urine is allowed 
to run away down the overflow-pipe without any 
attempt to wash it out—this certainly would not 
only smell, but help to foul the discharging soil- 
pipe as well. 

5. The exposed position of the soil-pipes, Fc., 
in case of frost—Unfortunately, can be abso- 
lutely depended upon, and whether the closet be 
supplied by a supply-valve attached to the appa- 
ratus, or by a water-waste preventer—the latter 
being more liable to leakage than the former— 
it is sure, sooner or later, to leak. This may 
occur when there is a severe frost, and then, 
from the unsheltered position of this small-size 
soil-pipe (its smailness being, on the principle 
criticised, one of its chief merits), it would soon 
get frozen up at the discharging ends. The evils 
of such a state speak for themselves. 

Only water-closets having sealed outlets, as 
valve closets, &c., could be fixed, not only on 
account of the air blowing through into the 
house, but from the danger of admitting rats as 
well. 

Notwithstanding all I have said against this 
system, I should prefer it to the old method of 
bottled-up soil-pipes, D-traps, and pan-closets, 
thoughI think the houses are few where it could 
be adopted with absolute safety. In the country, 
where the closets would be more or less for 
private use, and seldom much used; where the 
wind from every point of the compass can blow 
upon it, there would not be much danger. But 
in towns and places where closets are for general 
use and are much used; where, to get rid of 
the nuisance of one house we run the risk of 
creating a nuisance in another; where the 
wind to blow away the smelis from these 
soil-pipe ends and receiving-heads would have 
to be in a certain quarter, and take as accurate 
an aim to hit the place as a marksman would a 
bull’s-eye,—it would be dangerous. 

We may make a hobby of simplicity. Four 
plain brick walls, with a cement flat over them, 
would make a very simple house; but few 
would care to possess it. But we should seek 
perfection. It would be presumption on my part 
to speak to Mr. Norman Shaw of the value of 
perfection, even though some extra cost be 


necessary to obtain it. When a saddle-horse is 
wanted, 101. more or less are as nothing compared 
to the weakness or soundness of its knees. And 
when it is possible, as I think it is, to make the 
sanitary arrangements in a house perfect by 
excluding not only “noxious gases,” but all air 
from coming into a house through a soil-pipe, 
waste-pipe, window, or door, after it has once 
passed through any such pipes, it should be 
done. A stream of fresh air should be made to 
pass through all waste-pipes, soil-pipes, and 
drains; but the outlets should be away from all 
breathing-places. Having lately issued a work 
explaining at length my views upon this matter, 
I will not occupy more space except to say that 
the principle which I have advocated, like Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s, is chained down by no patent, 
but is open to all the world. 
8. Srevens HELLYER. 








THE ISLINGTON NEW WORKHOUSE 
WELL. 


Some interesting statistics were made at a 
recent meeting of the Islington Guardians 
respecting the well which was sunk a few years 
ago at the workhouse, for the water supply of 
that establishment. It was stated that the 
cost of the well had been 4,8501., and that the 
cost of working it last year was 1051. In 1871 
they paid to the New River Company, for the 
water supply, 3961. In 1875, the well yielded 
43,113,000 gallons of water, but the following 
year, 1876, was a failure. Last year, however, 
650,900,000 gallons were raised. It was added 
that the water from the well was said to be 
of a much superior quality to that which 
they formerly received from the New River 
Company. 








DEMOLITION OF ENGLISH PRISONS, 
AND HEAVY CLAIMS. 


On April 1st, the Prisons Act, 1877, comes 
into operation, placing all county and borough 
gaols in England under the direct control of the 
Home Office. There are, however, several pro- 
visions in the Act closely concerning the archi- 
tectural and building profession, and that appear 
as yet to have escaped the attention the subject 
deserves. 

First and foremost is the fact that the Govern- 
ment have power, and intend to exercise it, of 
closing altogether a large number of prisons in 
England, and either erecting new gaols, or en- 
larging and improving the old prisons. 

Another important clause is the 55th of the 
Act, that enables counties, cities, or boroughs 
to claim compensation from the Treasury for 
the value of land and prisons, and these claims 
are already giving the Home Office considerable 
unquietness, and will be an enormous charge on 
the Exchequer, the Chancellor of whichis wishing 
the Prisons Act out of his jurisdiction. 

As visiting justices to prisons will be defunct on 
March 31st, those officials have called special 
sessions of magistrates, to take time by the 
forelock as regards the probability of their 
prisons being closed, and also as to the value of 
the ground and buildings. In many instances 
the Quarter Sessions have become alarmed as 
to the discontinuance, and memorials have been 
sent to the Home Office. 

The Home Office has also sent out to the 
various counties a series of questions as to 
probable extent of claims and compensation for 
gaols and land, and the visiting justices have in 
nowise abated the customary value placed on 
forced sales by Act of Parliament. 








PROPOSED REMOVAL 
OF THE WHITECHAPEL HAYMARKET. 


AN effort is at present being made by several 
of the East-end vestries to have the Haymarket 
in Whitechapel removed, on the ground that 
although it is an old-established market it has 
become a great and constantly - increasing 
nuisance. It appears from the published 
accounts, that the receipts last year were 
1,0331., out of which the Lord of the Manor 
received 4451., and the parishes 3481., whilst the 
expenses were 2401. The Mile-end, Bethnal. 
green, Limehouse, and some other vestries, 
support the movement, whilst others are opposed 
to it. The subject was brought before the 
Limehouse vestry at their last meeting, when it 
was stated that although the householders imme- 
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discount on their rates for submitting to the 
nuisance, the business interests of London got 
no compensation for the great obstruction which 
existed. Mr. Potts, one of the members, said 
the market was an anachronism, and that the 
nuisance was doomed, and must go. Several 
members expressed a similar opinion, and, in the 
course of a discussion which followed, it was 
stated that a rumour was current that Lady 
Burdett Coutts would not be unwilling to have 
the market in the neighbourhood of the Columbia 
Market. At a meeting of the St. George’s-in- 
the-East vestry just held, when the same sub- 
ject was under discussion, it was stated that 
one of the principal streets in East London was 
blocked up three days in each week, and the 
traffic seriously interfered with, by the market. 








SALE OF THE MATERIALS OF 
DRUMMOND'S BANK. 


Tue Government having relinquished all in- 
tention of acquiring the site of Drummond’s 
Bank, in Charing-cross, for the purpose of erect- 
ing public offices, the rebuilding of the bank, as 
originally contemplated, is at once to be pro- 
ceeded with, according to the designs some time 
since prepared. The hoarding in front of the 
bank premises has remained standing for more 
than twelve months, awaiting the final decision 
of the Government authorities, but this week 
the fittings and materials of the banking-house, 
together with those of four shops in Charing- 
cross and Spring-gardens respectively, have 
been sold by Messrs. Horne, Eversfield, & Co., 
preparatory to the site being cleared. The 
materials consisted of 162 lots, the sale occupy- 
ing two days. It is understood that the new 
structure will present good elevations, both to 
Charing-cross and Spring-gardens.. Messrs. 
Waller & Son, of Lisle-street, are the contractors 
for the new building. 








FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Female School of Art in Queen- 
square took place on Saturday last, in the theatre 
of the Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, the 
Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, bart., presiding. Mr. 
F. Bennoch, the hon. secretary, read the report, 
which stated that the school has in every respect 
during the past year maintained its high posi- 
tion, and that Her Majesty has granted an 
additional sum of 10/., again raising the value 
of the Queen’s scholarship this year to 501. 
The number of awards earned by the school in 
the national competition with 141 other schools 
of art in the United Kingdom has been higher 
than any hitherto attained. Seventeen national 
awards have been won by the students of this 
school, which is a satisfactory advance upon 
last year, when only six were taken. Four out 
of the seven students in the modelling class 
sent up works to South Kensington, and they 
all obtained awards, one being a national medal. 
Two students had their work placed at the 
Female Artists’ Exhibition last season. Three 
students, Alice Hanslip, Ida Lovering, and 
Catherine Benson, have been admitted this year 
to the schools of the Royal Academy. A former 
student, Blanche Macarthur, won the silver 
medal at the Royal Academy, for a head 
from the life. The rev. chairman then proceeded 
to distribute the prizes, consisting of books, 
boxes of colours, certificates, portfolios, &c., Miss 
Angela Mary Marshall taking the Queen’s gold 
medal, and Miss Rhoda Carleton M. Holmes the 
Queen’s scholarship of 50l., two young ladies 
(Florence Reason and Catherine Wood) being 
both recommended for the subscribers’ scholar- 
ship, while Miss Elizabeth Lovell had awarded 
to her an extra subscribers’ scholarship. Refer- 
ring, in conclusion, to the progress of the school, 
the chairman paid a well-deserved compliment 
to the zeal of the superintendent, Miss Louisa 
Gann, whose exertions have resulted in so much 
success, and to Miss Wilson, Miss Burrell, and 
Miss de la Belinaye, the assistants of Miss 
Gann. 








Sunday-School Room, Clevedon, Bristol. 
For some time past the old schoolroom in con- 
nexion with the Copse-road Chapel has been felt 
to be too small and inconvenient, and last week 
a@ new room wasopened. It has been built large 
enough to accommodate 300 persons, at, a cost 
of 8001. Mr. Hans Price was the architect, and 
Mr. Wm. Green contractor. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur rules of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain, which was 
formed and held its first meeting at Crewe on 
the 23rd of January last, have been circulated. 

Representatives from London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Wolver- 
hampton, Bristol, Cambridge, Northampton, 
Lincoln, Dudley, Walsall, Bolton, Warrington, 
St. Helen’s, Crewe, and Runcorn assisted in its 
formation. It seems that much difficulty has 
been found in ascertaining with accuracy the 
state of trade, number of hours worked, and 
rates of wages paid to workmen in various 
districts, and it is one of the objects of this 
Association to provide such information at 
regular intervals of time, so that when demands 
are made by the operatives, authenticated state- 
ments may be at hand to enable the masters to 
judge whether such demands are reasonable or 
otherwise. 

The objects of the Association include,—“ To 
secure united action and mutual support in 
dealing with demands made by combinations of 
workmen, especially in reference to hours of 
labour, piece-work, overtime, employment of 
non-union men, apprentices, use of machinery, 
&c.”” “To provide for the equitable arrange- 
ment of all differences between workmen and 
employers in the trade ;” and “to obtain the 
recognition by architects and others of a fair 
and equitable form of contract between builders 
and their customers.” 

The committee have appointed as general 
secretary Mr. William Knox, of the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association, 6, Lord-street, 
Liverpool, and Mr. Thomas Clay is the presi- 
dent. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Dundee.—A meeting of the operative masons 
of Dundee has been held, to consider an intima- 
tion from the employers that wages were to be 
reduced 3d. per hour. After consideration, it 
was agreed to submit to the reduction, and to 
request the employers to guarantee that no 
further reduction would take place for the next 
three months. The wages will now be 8d. and 
83d. per hour. 

Bolton.—The master builders of Bolton have 
given notice to the carpenters and joiners in 
their employment that on and after the lst of 
May their working-hours will be reduced from 
52 to 48} per week during the summer months, 
and to 434 hours per week during the months of 
December and January ; also that their rate of 
wages per hour will be reduced §d. during 
summer and 13d. during winter, thus making 
their wages 83d. per hour in summer and 
9i8d. per hour during winter. 

Edinburgh.—General meetings of the masons 
of Edinburgh and Leith were held last week, 
when the proposal of the master builders to 
reduce the wages ld. per hour was under con- 
sideration. It appeared that the conference 
between the masters and the men, held in the 
first week of February on the matter, was 
adjourned till the middle of April; but the 
men came to @ unanimous resolution that they 
in the meantime intimate that they stand by 
the old agreement of 9d. per hour, and that that 
should be the rate of wages for the next twelve 
months. The masters, it seems, have stated 
that they are willing to submit the question 
to arbitration, and it was agreed by the men to 
hold another general meeting to determine 
whether they will submit the question to arbi- 
tration. 

The ‘ National Conciliation League.” — The 
National Conciliation League has resolved to 
vigorously propagate the principles of the Asso- 
ciation, which aim at the formation of boards of 
conciliation in all great centres of industry, for 
the amicable adjustment of disputes arising 
between masters andmen. Among the members 
and promoters of the League are Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., Mr. A. Macdonald, M.P., Mr. K. D. 
Hodgson, Mr. Thomas Halliday, &c. A congress 
to discuss the scheme will, it is said, shortly 
assemble in Bristol. 








ELLISSEN v. LAWRIE. 


Srz,—In the report of the case of Ellissen v. Lawrie in 
last week’s Builder, * Messrs. Holland” are referred to as 
having executed some defective drainage works, 

We shall feel obliged if you will allow us to state that 
ours is not the firm in question. 

Hortanp & Hanney. 





PUBLIC CLOCKS. 


THE passers by the great western thorough. 
fare, Piccadilly, will, for the next month or two, 
miss their old familiar “time-o’-day” reminder, 
the clock of St. James’s Church. By the 200 
years’ wear its huge mechanism had become go 
dilapidated that, for some time past, it hag 
with difficulty been kept going at all; and 
its timekeeping was very uncertain. Its four 
faces had become so dimmed by accumulations 
of dust that their indications were scarcely dis. 
tinguishable. Thus it had become evident 
that, if the public accommodation were to be 
continued, there must be a new clock. The cir. 
cumstances of the case having been brought 
under the notice of the parish representative 
vestry, the Board at once unanimously adopted 
@ proposition that the work of renewal should 
be done as a charge on the rates, and hag 
accepted a tender for the works by the Messrs, 
Moore, of Clerkenwell-close. The “ting-tang” 
of the quarters on the renewed clock will be as 
formerly,—that is, on two small bells ; but the 
hours, which heretofore were struck on a mere 
3-cwt. bell, will be struck on a fine tenor 
bell of 22 cwt., which will consequently carry 
the hour record to a very much _ increased 
distance. 








A FOUNTAIN FOR LIVERPOOL. 


Messrs. W. T. Atten & Co., of 2, Somerset. 
buildings, Lambeth-hill, have lately erected, in 
St. George’s-square, a cast-iron fountain, the 
gift of Lieut.-Col. Steble. The shaft rises from 
the centre of a circular basin, 30 ft. in diameter, 
and is octagonal in shape, having at its base 
four pedestals, on which are seated four figures, 
representing Neptune, Amphitrite, Acis, and 
Galatea, and between these are shields, bearing 
suitable inscriptions in commemoration of the 
gift. At 12 ft. above the base, and 12} ft. in 
diameter, is an octagonal basin, and above this 
a second basin about 8 ft. in diameter; in the 
centre of this last basin the shaft terminates in 
a representation of a rock, upor which rests 
a well-defined figure of a mermaid. ‘The total 
height to the top of the mermaid is 23 ft., and 
the jet will rise to the height of about 30 ft., the 
water falling into the basins below, and from 
these passing into the lowest basin of all, in 
which are outlets for the overflow. In the sides 
of the two upper basins are placed eight masques 
of dolphins, alternating with eight ornamental 
roseaux, from which flow sixteen jets of water. 
The whole work has been carefully put together 
and is creditable to Messrs. W. T. Allen & Co, 
the castings being sharp and clean. 








APPROPRIATION OF THE FUNDS OF 
TRADE UNIONS. 


S1r,—In yonr issue of the 22nd of December, 
1877, Mr. Nisbett, the Secretary of the Masons’ 
Strike Committee, wrote the following :—“ There 
is no society that spends anything like the 
amount of money in trade disputes a8 m 
administering benefits.” 

The circumstances which have prompted me 
to refer to those words are as follows :— 

During the past year a praiseworthy effort 
was being made by a small number of brick- 
layers to bring about amongst the members of 
their craft a higher status of skill and technical 
knowledge, so as to enable them to become more 
efficient as journeymen, and to be able to com- 
pete upon more equal terms with the carpenter 
and mason branches for situations of trast. 
Classes were formed, and were well attended. 
But although the services of the teachers were 
entirely gratuitous, assistance was needed to 
meet the necessary expenses, such as rent and 
gas, printing, implements, &c. 

Amongst other appeals for help was one to 
the Executive Council of the Bricklayers’ Trade 
Society, the response to which was the following 
resolution, which I copy from their Monthly 
Report for September last :—“That we, the 
General Council of the Operative Bricklayers 
Society, approve of the efforts to promote tech- 
nical education amongst bricklayers, and wish the 
committee every success, but have no power - 
grant any sum of money from the funds for suc 
@ purpose, and recommend the members to help, 
and attend such classes when practicable. 

In regard to that resolution I should have no 
remark to make: but I read in the Daily 
Telegraph of Saturday last, the 23rd ult., the 
following amongst the list of contributions 
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towards the support of the m: sons of str ke,— 
ihe Bricklayers of London, 150’.; a previous 
contribution of 10/. having been announced 
some few weeks ago. 

I place these few facts before you without 
comment. A BRICKLAYER. 








THE FALL OF BUILDINGS IN THE 
HAYMARKET. 


Ox Wednesday last Mr. St. Clair Bedford, the 
eoroner for Westminster, resumed the inquiry 
izto the cause of the death of Mr. William 
Baron, whose body was found beneath the débris 
of the buildings in the Haymarket, which fell on 
the 17th ult. The witnesses examined were 
Mr. George Vulliamy, the Superintending Archi- 
tect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
deposed that he was unable, from the examina- 
tion of the ruins, to determine what was the 
cause of the accident; Mr. Robert Walker, the 
District Surveyor, who spoke disparagingly as 
to the quality of the cast-iron pillars and 
wrought-iron girders; John Sweetland, the 
foreman of the job up to the 29th of Decem- 
ber, who suggested that the retention of the 
lower portion of the old party-wall between 
the new building and Mr. Baron’s house 
was the main cause of the accident; and 
Charles Luke Gooch, the foreman in charge of 
the works from the 3lst of December to the 


time the buildings fell, who gave some im- | 


portant evidence as to the condition of the old 
portion of the party-wall, which he stated to be 
tolerably sound, though out of plumb. It 
appears, however, that on the day that the 
building fell, a portion of the wall had been 
* dubbed out” in order to remedy its want of 
perpendicularity, and so as to fit it for carrying 
some stone steps. Notwithstanding, the witness 
said, he had no suspicions as to the safety of 
the structure. The inquiry was then adjourned 
until Friday (yesterday). Weshall give a more 
detailed report next week. 








Books Aeceibed. 


The Bibles in the Caaton Exhibition, 1877. By 
Henry Stevens, F.S.A. Stevens, 4, Tra- 
falgar-square. 

THE catalogue of Bibles forming part of the 

late Caxton Exhibition, as prepared by Mr. 

Henry Stevens, was a laborious and excellent 

work, and must have made many wonder that 

such work could be obtained without fee or 
reward. Time having since given opportunity 
for even further revision and additions, this 

catalogue, as now before us, has become a 

bibliographical description of nearly 1,000 repre- 

sentative Bibles in various languages chronolo- 
gically arranged from the first Bible printed by 





Gutenberg in 1450-1456, to the last Bible, 


printed at the Oxford University Press, the 
30th of June, 1877, and is most honourable to 
the author. Mr. Henry Stevens, though called 
“of Vermont,” has long been known in London 
as an eminent bibliographer and lover of books, 
and what he has done in connexion with the 
Caxton Exhibition cannot fail to raise his 
reputation. The catalogue seems to us an 
entirely remarkable production. 


VARIORUM. 


“Tae Timber Merchant and Builder’s Vade 
Mecum,” by Geo. Bousfield (Spon), is a useful 
compendium of tables. The fact that it has 
gone into a second edition shows that it was 
needed.——*“ The City of London Directory for 
1878” keeps up to its mark; it gives informa- 
tion in the best form for reference, respecting 
all that is useful in connexion with the com- 
merce of the City of London. A new feature 
of importance has been introduced in the shape 
of a complete list of bankruptcies and liquida- 
tions by arrangement for the year 1877. An 
officially corrected list of the members of 
Lioyd’s is also a useful item not hitherto given. 

he Livery Companies section has been extended, 
> gives, as we have before now said, valuable 
‘ ails concerning the City Guilds. In fact, it 
Go. very valuable directory. —-“ The Local 
oe Directory for the Year 1878” 
a8 it & Co., Fleet-street) is precisely what 
i ga to be, and is an absolute necessity 

& concerned with local government Boards. 
i dees of Local Government Books and Forms 

of itself very valuable. ——“ Debrett’s Peerage, 


Iliustrated ” (Dean & Son), is a fine fat, red 
bcok, with a reputation of many years to fall 
back upon. Dr. R. H. Mair, the editor, claims 
to have produced for 1878 not only a new 
edition, but a new and improved work that is 
incomparably superior to its predecessors. 
Having looked through it we willingly admit 
his claim. We would specially notice the intel- 
ligible manner in whichis set forth the succession 
to peerages that will be separated on the demise 
of the present incumbents: e.g., the dukedom of 
Backingham will become extinct on the death of 
the present peer, but three of his minor peerages 
will devolve upon as many different persons, 
each of whom is referred to under one heading, 
as are also those who are heirs to other peerages 
similarly circumstanced, such as the Marquessate 
of Bute, the honours of which will be divided 
between two persons. 








MMiscellunen, 


Egyptian Obelisks.—Mr. Basil H. Cooper, 
B.A., last week delivered a lecture in the hall of 
the Society of Arts on “ Egyptian Obelisks and 
their Relation to Chronology and Art.” The 
lecturer detailed the object and the mode of 





cutting and rearing Egypt’s most characteristic 
monuments—her obelisks. These monuments 
| were written, and therefore historical in the 
strictest sense of the term. After centuries of 
groping and guessing as to what the “ picture 
| writing” represented, the Rosetta stone was 
found in the ruined temple of the Egyptian God 
/Tum, by M. Boussard, one of the savants who 
accompanied the French expedition to Egypt. 
This was the Archimedean fulcrum found, and 
the Archimedes who was to stir the unknown 
world was the Englishman, Dr. Young. But 
Young had shortcomings, and it was Champollion 
who thoroughly unravelled the Egyptian graphic 
system, and first made possible something like 
a restoration of the history of the Pharaohs. 
The able lecturer went on to dilate upon the dis- 
coveries which had been since made in chrono- 
logy through the means of these monuments. 
The Edinburgh Aquarium.— Contracts for 
the alteration of the west end of the Waverley 
Market, and the erection of the aquarium there, 
the architect of which is Mr. T. B. McFadzen, 
have been adjusted, and the works will be com- 
menced forthwith. It is anticipated that the 
‘aquarium will be opened about the middle of 
June, and it is stated that the Princess Louise 
will be present at the inauguration. The follow- 
‘ing are the successful contractors :—Masons’ 
| work, Messrs. Galloway & Macintosh, Glen- 
‘street; carpenter and joiners’ work, Mr. 
| Thomas Smith, Upper Grove-place ; plumbers’ 
| work, Messrs. Hunter & Walker, Thistle-street- 
‘lane; plaster and cement work, Mr. J. J. 
' Fergus, St. David’s-terrace; smith and iron 
work, Messrs. T. Gibson & Son, Bainfield Iron- 
works ; glazing, Messrs. Ciceri & Co., Frederick- 
street ; and slate work, Messrs. Field & Allan, 
| George-strect. 
| $t. George’s Union Infirmary, Pulham- 
_road.—The new poor-law infirmary which has 
| been for some time in course of erection in 
| Fulham-road, Brompton, for the guardians of 
St. George’s (Hanover-square) Union, was 
opened on the 20th ult. by the Right Hon. G. 
Sclater-Booth, M.P., president of the Local 
Government Board. The building, of which we 
igave a view nearly a year ago (vol. xxxv., 
|p. 293, March 24, 1877), has been erected from 
|plans by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
|H. Saxon Snell, architect, at a cost of about 
85,0007. It accommodates 830 inmates, and is 
the largest establishment of its kind in London. 
It is planned upon the “pavilion” system. 
Messrs. Wall Brothers were the builders, and 
Mr. Thompson, the clerk of works. 





church of St. John the Evangelist, Red Lion- 
square, Holborn, was consecrated on Saturday 
last by the Bishop of London. The church, 
which has been erected at a cost of 22,500. 
(including a clergy - house), was somewhat 
fully described in the Builder just a year 
ago (Feb. 24, 1877,—vol. xxxv., p. 190), on 
the occasion of a visit by the Architectural 
Association. It is somewhat remarkable in 
being vaulted throughout, the nave, 80 ft. long, 
having a span of 40 ft. Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
A.R.A., is the architect ; Messrs. Dove, Brothers, 
were the builders; and Mr. Bubb was clerk of 
the works. The church contains sittings for 





B x 
‘ronetage, Knightage, and Titles of Courtesy, 


1,000 persons. 


New Church in Holborn. — The new | Sope 


Pire at Bruges.—The fine reception-rooms 
of the Government House at Bruges have been 
completely consumed by fire, which is supposed 
to have originated from the overheating of flues 
preparatory to a ball which was to be given by 
the recently-appointed Governor of West Flan- 
ders. The destruction of property includes all 
the splendid furniture, plate, library, and 
paintings. 

Horse Show at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878.—The French authorities 
have extended the time for making entries to 
this show. We are asked to say that intending 
exhibitors should apply for forms, which must 
be filled up and returned not later than the 20th 
of April next, to the Secretary to the Royal 


Commission, Canada - buildings, King-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
German Athenzum, Mortimer-street, 


Regent-street.—An exhibition of paintings in 
oil and water-colours, and drawings in black 
and white, by known artists, has been opened 
here. 


Royal Society.—The President and Council 
will hold informal receptions at Burlington 
House on March 6th and May 22nd. The special 
conversazione of the season will be held on 
Wednesday evening, May Ist. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a new dispensary, in West Ham- 
lane, Stratford, Essex, for the West Ham, Stratford, and 
South Essex Dispensary Committee, Mr. J.T. Newman, 
— Quantities supplied by Messrs, R, L. Curtis & 

ons :— 
























Woods £3,775 0 @ 
Killb 8,687 0 0 
CR orice cs sncacetuchceesiécdicvedacs 8,552 0 0 
Norton & Son ....... . 8,497 0 0 
North, Brothers . 3,405 0 0 
Kuight & Dustow 3,895 0 0 
Abrshams ...... 8,387 0 0 
Morter ... 8,379 0 0 
MOP dathersee 3,376 0 0 
Ho.king, Brothers ecorvecorncce Gyeee @ O 
Fer the erection of a warehouse, on the south side of 
the Alsxandra Dock, King’s Lynn. Mr. J. 8, Valentive, 
engineer :— 
Martin ... +. £11,074 0 0 
C1AFO ccrccoccccccccccsesossccesseccesseds 652 0 0 
Bardell, Brothers ........sccceerees 92000 
Dawes 9,059 0 0 
Cook, Skipper, & Bennett ...... 8,800 0 0 
Dye & Clack ..ccccscosscscscesecece . 8,718 0 0 





For the erection of a Methodist New Connexion Chapel, 
at Gornal, Staff.rdshire. Mr. Charles Round and Mr, 
Henry Beddoe, architects, Quantities supplied :— 












RUGIUIN witscnceccccenscsaccacenaasedteanaas 1, 0 0 
Round & Bagnal ..........s0ssseee0e . 1886 0 0 
Holland & Sons . . 1,780 0 0 
1,750 0 0 

1,744 4 6 

a’ Bae 6 .¢ 

Stockton & Son . 1,677 0 0 
) | |” Sees » 1,560 0 0 
Wel & Read  cccccccccsecsccosece 1,470 @ @ 
Exors. of Millward (accepted) 1, 00 





For alterations to the Duke of York, Charch-street, 
Lisson-grove :— 









TQWOD ceccccccccccccccesessces £292 0 0 
Patterson .............. - 217 0 0 
French (accepted) ... . 218 0 0 
Conway, Brothers ... . 216 0 0 





For 71 iron sashes, for Messrs, Gerrish & Ames, Mr. 
Jas, Gibson, archi: ect :— 










Cust Iron. 

With Ventilators, Without, 
Bart & Putts ...... eoceeese seccenseesees i) << £108 6! 
Soper ..rrsscorccerovcesseccccccsseres eee 10219 ...... 9410 
Mit 08% GOGR ccccccsessscccccoesessce ot! 8 3 
General Iron Foundry Company 93 14 ...... 78 4 
Rownson & Drew ».......s0-0-ssecereee a Meee « 8 
Temple & Co, ..r...s00ceeee- ietasaton 8 0 rccree 71 6 
Coalbrook Dale Company ......... TO Ku 71 3 
Gardener & Oo. .......00000008 secssness FOB sccsee 16 
M‘Nanght, Robertson, & Oo. ... 6113 ...... 61 16 
TANABAY - .ccrcccceysscccceccccccocescooses TD cree BI 

Wrought Iron, 
Miller & Sons deececececessestceseosees £398 5 secoee £327 15! 
Gardener & Co. ..........40 BO © vcivs 161 19 
Lindsay > 14410 ..... . 107 7 
Burt & Potts ......... 128 11... . 90165 
Rownson & Drew ...........04 © 118 12 seovee 88 1 
General Iron Foundry Company 118 4 ...0. 88 0 
Lemple & Co. ...cocccecerrersesseeee eee BZ 0 ccccce 86 0 
OE sc sacctsasestsacsesavccassccadsedess 14 * apisas 94 13 
% ertson, & Co....... 99 Ma 

M‘Naught, Rob  & see" a6 


Lodwidge & Kingdon ........ as 


For sewerage and making a new road near the Infir- 
mary, for the Hereford Towa Council :— 









Cowdery & Sons .... ..-. £517 15 0 
wales” essaasiaa ce Oe 6 @ 
-.. 380 0 @ 


Welle ....ccscccseeeeee * 
For the erection of a house, at Highbury-grove, for Siz 














Francis Lycett. Mr. Charles Bell, architect. Quantities 

b . Henry Lovegrove :— 

ues orm eee <A E £2,015 00 
Brass 2.00 ecccceedésenccose vintiai nee 
Browne & SE Sdacaceas cose 1,980 0 O 
Gregar segserccccerscscesccesscccsceres oe 1,950 0 0 
Hob:on aot 00 
Woodward 1,900 0 0 
Tarrant & Son ..... wecesccceee ccccccee Lae 6 © 
Scrivener & White .... 1,707 0 0 
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For restoration of malt-store, after fire, and addition of 
a new brewery to the present malting, at the Culverden 
Brewery, Renkelage Wells, for Messrs. BE. & H. Kelsey. 
Mr, Geo. Scsmell, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 





Walker ... £5,892 0 0 
Strange & Son ..rcccccorcsssreereee 5,634 0 0 
Mansfield & Son .,..scccsccrseseeseee 5,510 0 0 
Punnett & Sons .......40- cossveseee 0,497 15 0 
ro sceppcccens, “See O° © 
Morter (accepted) .........+ sesseee 5,283 0 0 





For the erection of Cowley’s Trust Middle-class Schools, 
at St. Helen’s, Lancashire. Mr, Henry Sumners, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Boardman, Brothers..,..s0000... £12,450 0 
Pemberton ..,.ccsccrccsesccsccrvereee 12,350 

izb 12,220 
Whittaker ..........sscccssessovees 11,677 
Brown & Backhouse ..,....00000008 11,200 
Harris 10,488 
Morrison & SOM w..ssssssccssererreee 10,440 
BEGRSTEOOM sccccscesconccsscnovvcssccsces BO,000 











eocooooo 
ecooocoooeo 





For rebuilding The Pindar of Wakefield, Gray’s-inn- 
road. Mr. Charles Young, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Francis T. W. Miller :— 





























Greenwood & SONS vccorrescerrssees 3,400 0 O 
Colley ... oe 3,991 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son ........sceeree 3,284 0 0 
SE ce echinicteiiotinn : » 3,277 00 
Lister, Brothers .., 3,260 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ... 8,180 0 0 
PRUEOD  cuivirapissoenssvsschesccrssessen COTO OO 
Kirk 3,133 0 0 
RAUAUUD), coshcnessonk ssessadénoveansieesss Ie > OO 
Higgs ( pted) Sens re OO 
Bar Fittings, 
W. Gibbs (accepted) ........... woe 655 0 0 
Pewtering. 
Warne... . 280 0 0 
Beach (accepted) ...reccossseeove 25715 O 
Heath oe we 00 
Watts sosceece eA 24915 0 
Gasfittings. 
Winn oe 201 0 0 
Beach (accepted)  ......s00.000 168 7 0 





For works of water supply, sewage distribution, land- 
drainage, &c., for the Oxtord Local Board. Mr, W. H. 
White, engineer :— 

sevens £8,70L 0 O 





Bugbird 6,666 16 6 
Bell .... m « 6,377 6 8 
Ottaway (accepted) .............. 6,842 18 9 





For the erection of stabling for forty-seven horses, and 
other works, at Chelsea, for Messrs, Oarter, Paterson, & 
Co, Mr. Wm. Eve, architect :— 






Nightingale * £2,130 0 0 
Heiser ..... . 1,760 0 0 
Crabb . .» 1,557 0 0 
DROID stds ckcntenes apadinns<ekiveecabeniaine - 1,404 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble (accepted)... 1,479 0 0 


* Error afterwards discovered, 





For the erection of cottage and stabling, at Stoke 
Newington, for Messrs, Carter, Paterson, & Co, Mr. 
Wn, Eve, architect :— 


eee sressereseens £087 0 0 
MERE, a Snsshscbsainss-sscchbesesusseeconss TD OO 
RUSMIID sacedusapabnvovasucssoescsssceveinrs oe 532 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble (accepted) ... 497 0 0 
SEE Aiskdaa shaciniiucsisisasocrencoeateooeeed - 492 0 0 





For extension of warehouse, at Millwall, fi 
Morton. Mr. Wm. Eve, architect :— siiaienirdiaiaa 





Hubble & Trott w....cscsccsrsreeees £435 0 0 
Sargeant 379 0 0 
Heiser ........ ssonasee seveccceereseeccccee 370 O O 
Sheffield & Probble.......ccccccscsssses 365 0 0 
Bal eseee Aeeeeee ee eenterecrececvesceesesceces . 325 0 0 
Saunders ........ seaaeene stecesecccsscense 316 0 O 
High (accepted) ..c..cccccsrorsereee 200 0 0 





For fittings to Civil Service Stores, Oxford-street. Mr. 
Josiah Houle, architect. Mr, C. G. Mumby, surveyor :— 
0 


AZO —sorcncccsvesccccevcsccceseccccscscce #4, 

RPO snvasouvesrsasvecsscase cocesesopense 8K 0 O 
Bowell ......-00000-.rsssc00e eesccscceerses 9,500 0 O 
Langmead & Way .....ssccccssseees 3,184 0 0 





For alterations to the Pitt’s H i 
anes e Pitt’s Head, Mayfair, Mr, W. 


Langmead & Way ......sesesseeres £750 0 0 
BOER <n ccosesesereseese sersssseerseereeree 715 0 0 
Richards ,......... pasobesinubsassasones « 620 0 0 





For the glass tablets and decorations at the Queen 
Anne, West-street, Walworth, for Mr. James Bacon :— 
W. Gibbs ( pted) ... £226 0 0 


For centre building and one wing of the Incurable 
Home, Cork. Mr. William H. Hill, architect. Quantities 
by Messrs, Gibbon & Butler :— 

















MacMullen  .....cccccocsossssceessvees 27,820 0 O 
Kenna....... sspsheasaseshrennpoiaeenssens: SAREE ART Le 
Longfield...... » 7,250 0 0 
Fitzgerald 6,589 0 0 
FE i 
Flyon inane eoee 6,443 00 
Hill (accepted) cecscsscsssrosereee 6,195 0 0 


Jewin Welsh Chapel.—In list of tenders last week, 
Hobson, 6,216/., should be 5,2162, Name is in correct 
place. 

School for Imbecile Children at Darenth. — Messrs. 
Chandler & Sons’ tender, amounting to 5,900l., for sani- 
tary fittings, steam warming and pipe work, &c., was 
omitted from the list of tenders sent to us by the arcbi- 
tects (Messrs, A. & C. Harston), and published in the 
Builder of the 23rd of February, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. 8.—W. B.—H. J. W.—G. M.—J. D. 8.—L. & M.—A, V.—T.— 
W. E.—T. E. K.—H. L.—W.—W. H. H.—F. T.—W. M.—J. W.— 
J. B. 8.—C. R.—C. F.—W. T. A. & Co—S. H.-R. H.-W. K.— 
T. B. M‘F.—J. D. V.—T. 8.—W. H. M. -H. 8.—W. & G. A.—D. T. & 
F—Mr. K.—K. W.—W. G. 8—H. P.—W. S.—R. C.—H. H— 
WwW. H. B—W. B—A. H. H.—E. W. B.—P. C. 0.—W. T.—F. N. 
(window-fastenings to answer the purpose are to be had).—G. A. W. 
(next week).—A. D. D. (shall appear).—S. 8. (ditto). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the eender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under........ssseeees 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........-06 0s. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ..... « 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..... Reececcce 0s. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


Ad 
Cannot be forwarded, but mus¢ in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post-office, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, ad- 
dressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends: that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 











THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last year 
(1877) was given as a Supplement with the Number for 
COLOURED TITLE-PAGE be had 
A - ma » tis, 
application at the Office. ’ ee 
CLOTH-CASES for binding the Numbersare now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


each ; also 
READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strirgs, to hold a Month’s 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound) for 
sunscnrpiits vocoude cyano’, Bes doe Gaia 
Ss’ V , OB being sent to th 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. a ieassaiteaia 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODARBT & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 
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Bath Stone of Best Quality, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depts. 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to ; 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 3g 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Abpvr,] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—Thos 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate detivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car. 
marthenshire.—[ADVT. | 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Mannfacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &, 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom, 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


, 














VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell. 
ings, &c. 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consists of a drum with a 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fly. 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at bya small jet of water being directed on te 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tubular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con 
servatories, &c. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Lamps and 
Candelabra. 

Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bays. 
water, W. [Apvr.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


w Manufacturers of 
fC S2 CHARLES ScoUtIncESS Paremn® 











r (NOLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
3) LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
y and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 
e 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, SE. 





Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated List, two stamps. 








RAWINGS, Specifications, and Estimates 
for Buildi..gs or Alterations 
seen -r — ————,, PREPARED 
yag practi raughtsman. 
-gardens, 
A. B. No. 2, Boscobel oberon, NW. 








DSiGss efficiently PREPARED from 
ROUGH SKETCHES or otherwise. PERSPECTIVES DRA 
and COLOURED, or ETCHED, in the best style. Terms moderate, 
M. TAYLOR & SHAW, 
No, 2, BURTON CRESCENT, RUSSELL SQUARE, wc. 





—, 





FARIS HX BIiBeiTito ma. 





The FINE ARTS GALLERIES are to be covered with 


COCOA -NUT FIBRE MATTING, 


of a New Design, specially Manufactured by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


* 69, LUDGATE HILL. 





TRELOAR’S CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BEST FLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





